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TEACHING BY TV 


Bell System facilities meet a new need. Already a vital link in filling 
educators’ requirements witl.’1 a locality, state or across the nation 


An interesting current develop- 
ment in education is the use of 
television for instruction—both 
in classrooms and in the home. 


Evidence that a shortage of 
qualified teachers is developing 
coincides with the need for 
some way to meet the awakened 
interest in mathematics, phys- 
ics, chemistry, and education in 
general—from the elementary 
school to the college level. 


Many educators, in studying 
the twin problem, are thinking 
more and more about the possi- 
bilities of Educational TV in 
their teaching programs. 


In transmitting TV lessons 
and lectures from place to place, 
various means are available. 
Closed circuit Educational TV 
systems between schools may be 
required. Orconnection between 
broadcasting stations in differ- 
ent cities. Or a hook-up between 
closed circuit systems and one 
or more broadcasting stations. 


Whatever distribution of TV 
is needed, in city, county, state, 
or across the country, the Bell 
Telephone Companies are 
equipped to provide it. They 
have the facilities and years of 
know-how. And the on-the-spot 
manpower to insure efficient, 
dependable service. 


For over three years, the local 
Bell Telephone Company has 


HELPING TO TEACH ... HELPING TO LEARN. Classroom scene in Cortland, N.Y. 
This is one of the schoois now using Educational TV. More than one TV receiver 
can be used where teachers wish to accommodate larger classes at one sitting. 


provided the closed circuit ETV 
network which successfully 
serves thirty-six schools in 
Washington County, Maryland. 


In Louisville, Kentucky, tele- 
phone company facilities now 
connect five elementary schools. 
In New York State, they serve 
a high school and seven other 
schools in the Cortland area. 


In San Jose, California, they 
link four schools with San Jose 
State College. And in Anaheim, 
California, eighteen schools are 
served by TV. 


The largest of the many cur- 
rent educational TV projects is 
cafied Continental Classroom. 


The Bell System is one of the 


business organizations which 
support it. 

In this great “classroom,’ 
about half a million people get 
up early each weekday to view 
a half-hour lecture on Modern 
Chemistry on their TV sets at 
6:30 A.M. This 32-week col- 
lege course goes from coast to 
coast over Bell System lines. 


The Bell Telephone Compa- 
nies believe their TV transmis- 
sion facilities and know-how 
can assist educators who are ex- 
ploring the potential value of 
educational television. 

They welcome opportunities 
to work with those interested in 
this promising development. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM (B) 
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Truth and Responsibility 


“Man thinking must not be subdued by his instruments.” 


By J. H. Favror 


a novel called Le Disciple! which raised in an effective way the 

question of a scholar’s responsibility. M. Sixte, a quiet and 
retiring individual, was drawn out of his scholarly seclusion when Robert 
Greslou, an eager student of the older man’s writings, became the prin- 
cipal in a celebrated criminal trial. Greslou had experimented with his 
knowledge of psychology to bring under his power a young woman of his 
own age. It was her suicide, by means of poison which Greslou had in 
his possession, that brought him to trial. While in prison, he wrote the 
celebrated scholar Sixte, asking him to testify that, according to the 
doctrine of psychological determinism, Greslou was innocent of any 
crime. M. Sixte, although he tried to wash his hands of the affair, could 
not avoid the question of his own responsibility. Greslou was acquitted 
because technically the girl had committed suicide, but on leaving the 
court he was shot down as a matter of honor by the girl’s brother, an 
army officer. In prison, Greslou had composed a record of his experi- 
ment in order to vindicate himself. He had concluded, however, with 
the words, “I. doubt with my heart what my mind recognizes as true.” 
The book concludes with M. Sixte sitting beside the boy’s mother in the 
hotel room where the body lay. She was in prayer, he silent, for the 
first time in his life overwhelmed with the impotence of his intellect to 
sustain him. 

Paris: Plon-nourrit et Cie, 1889. 

J. H. Fauror is an associate professor of philosophy at Sacramento State College. 
This paper was written for a meeting of the local chapter of Kappa Delta Pi, and 
was subsequently read at a forum of the local chapter of the American Association 
of University Professors. 


6 Rex the end of the nineteenth century, Paul Bourget wrote 
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Bourget’s novel attracted considerable attention at the time, and is 


credited with influencing some young men of letters. But the problem 


by no means disappeared. In the mid-thirties, Wolfgang Kohler, the 
psychologist, came to America to deliver a course of lectures, which were 
collected in a book. In his introductory chapter, he records that in the 
year 1930 a leading German magazine ran a series of articles on the crisis 
in science. Being acquainted with one of the editors, Kohler wrote to 
ask for an explanation. His friend’s reply, in the form of a letter and 
ensuing conversations, makes up the whole of this impressive chapter. 
Among other things, the editor complains about what he calls the ‘‘Noth- 
ing But” attitude of scientists. In the museums of natural history, one 
sees piles of cubes representing the amount of each chemical element in 
the average adult human being—with the current market price. This is 
truth; but, says the editor, it is not the whole truth. And to nresent it 
without due qualification is irresponsible. One must distinguish between 
“correct” statements (for example, that man is 70 per cent water) and 
“the true kriowledge which is obtained only when statements are put in 
their right places.” 

Sometimes a professor of the older generation shakes his head and 
asks in great astonishment why the younger people of our times are so 
restless and so cynical. What surprises me is his surprise. When once 
born in the universities, the spirit of Nothing But does not remain 
confined to these institutions and to scientific books. Future teachers 
absorb this spirit. . . . Afterwards they propagate the same spirit in 
high schools, both by what they say and by what they never mentyon. 

. . . Gradually Nothing But becomes the unformulated creed of ydur 

postman, your politician and your prime-minister.’ 

Neither of these authors is aligning himself with anti-intellectualism; 
nor, I believe, is it their concern to deny the legitimacy of a mechanistic 
explanation of human behavior. The tragedy of M. Sixte was not that 
he was devoted to the scientific study of man but that he failed to under- 
stand the nature of scientific inquiry. If the master had been less naive, 
he could have written the same accounts of human nature and conduct, 
but mingled with them, to prevent them from undermining the character 
of his disciple, a sufficient indication of the extent to which his theories 
represented (as every scientific theory must) an abstraction from reality. 
But then, M. Sixte was only one of a generation of scientists who were 
still quite naive as to the nature of scientific truth. Our generation is 
in a position to remedy some of these errors if we permit ourselves to take 
the problem seriously. 

One of the leading characteristics of the great age which we have 
left behind (the age of Descartes and Newton) was the identification of 
knowledge with certitude. John Locke, for example, follows Plato and 
Descartes in distinguishing knowledge, which for him is based on intuition 

2The Place of Value in the World of Fact (New York: Liveright Publishing Corporation, 1938), 


p. 22. 
8] bid., pp. 32-33. 
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or demonstration or immediate sensation, from probability and opinion, 
which lack this self-evidence. In popular speech, we still do this. But 
when we are seriously considering the nature of understanding, we 
regularly classify as knowledge, judgments which lack certitude, if, indeed, 
we allow that in Plato’s or Locke’s sense ot the word we are ever certain 
of anything beyond our immediate mental contents. 

Another way of putting this change in outlook is to say that formerly 
those truths thought to have the status of knowledge were considered 
to be absolute, which means that they enter the human understanding 
without becoming dependent in any way upon the qualities of the mind 
which knows them. In our day, it is widely believed that all truths 
are relative, which means that they are in one way or another dependent 
upon the particular mind which entertains them. The axioms of mathe- 
matics were at one time thought to be self-evident; and, until fairly 
recently, the laws of Galilean physics, although not considered self- 
evident, were believed to be an exact transcription of the structure of 
nature. Today, among advanced scholars, the view is practically uni- 
versal that these truths are not absolute. We approach some subjects 
in terms of postulates, assuming what is never capable of being proved. 
Other subjects, we approach in terms of hypotheses, subject to varying 
degrees of probability. And most of our knowledge is viewed in the 
context of function: a given proposition is true for certain purposes, 
and no proposition is true except these purposes be understood. 

Our problem is to live with this new understanding of knowledge. 
Stephen: Leacock tells the story of Science, Philosophy, and Theology, 
who stood together at the grave of Dead Certainty. During the obse- 
quies, Science fainted, and Philosophy and Theology had to see him 
home. Why does Leacock have Science go into a faint? The answer, 
surely, is that Philosophy and Theology are used to being told that 
there is no certainty in their realms. But it is new and not a little shock- 
ing for the scientist to discover this about his domain. 


HAVING thus reminded ourselves that there are no | .nger absolute 
certainties, let us take the further step of admitting that the only truth 
which is significant to us mortals, the only actual truth, is individual, 


‘or, we may say, private. For truth can exist only where there is a 


knower and a known. Things, of course, can exist without our knowing 
them: they constitute what we mean by reality. But reality by itself 
is not truth. Truth is reality in relation to an intellect. And, since for 
our purposes we must put to one side the question of a divine or an 
angelic mind, the only truth that remains is in relation to my mind and 
your mind and other people’s minds. One might ask, Is there no truth 
when no one happens to be thinking? There may be, in the sense in 
which any relation which is not actualized has what we call potential 
being. But it will still be my truth or your truth or someone else’s truth. 
Indeed, it will be a person’s truth as of a given period of his life: because 
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my ideas do not remain the same; my truth in my days as a graduate 
student, for example, differs from my truth as of now. 

For a long time, scientists have enjoyed playing with the idea that 
whatever may be the case with philosophy and art, its truth is something 
public. Historians used to talk this way, but they have for the most 
part given it up; still, there was always good reason to doubt whether 
history is a science. Are the experimental sciences in any different 
position? I believe that they are, and that there is a perfectly good 
sense—but a limited sense only—in which the more quantitative of them 
can be called objective. 

In the first place, basic science proceeds by the method of abstraction. 
Certain clearly intelligible aspects of things are selected, and statements 
are made about these aspects which should be intelligible in exactly the 
same sense to an unlimited number of people. Mechanistic accounts of 
nature and statements about numbers and numerical relations are of 
‘this order. Thus far, it is correct to say that theories of this sort have a 
public character. They are public, however, only in the sense that you 
and I can be pretty sure that our private truths are identical—not in the 
sense'that there is a truth which is independent of our little agreement to 
think together along such and such lines. 

In the second place, when we take our prearranged conventions and 
the hypotheses which we construct from them into the laboratory in 
order to find out how closely they conform to the reality which we set 
out to understand, our quantitative sciences yield to verification tech- 
niques which make but slight demands upon the human observer; perhaps, 
in view of the self-registering devices with which many instruments are 
equipped, we should say no demands. Thus far, again, the truth is 
public. However, we must not forget the logic of empirical investigation. 
A hypothesis entails certain facts. These facts appear. But this does 
not necessarily verify the hypothesis. Some system of probabilities must 
be worked out by which we determine when the evidence is sufficient to 
warrant the researcher’s affirming the truth of the hypothesis; and two 
investigators may disagree. In other words, no experiment is foolproof. 
And so long as it is not, the scientist’s judgment prevails. And so long 
as his judgment prevails, scientific truth is still private. 

But what shall we say about the great body of assured results of 
science, published in journal articles and in textbooks, and widely agreed 
upon by scientists the world over? Well, the first question is, does such 
a body of assured results exist? Do all these journal articles command 
the assent of all qualified scientists? And where are the truths which are 
sufficiently well established to bind tomorrow’s scientists? In some sense, 
there is a body of scientific truth that is independent of men’s minds, 
just as for the theologian there is a dogma independent of particular 
theologians. Strictly speaking, however, this dogma is an historical 
development; and although it is the custom of churchmen to subscribe 
to it in toto without personally appropriating it all in detail, to do so is to 
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postulate a kind of fiction, like subscribing to a federal statute before it has 
been interpreted by the courts. Such affirmations are “intentional” at 
best. So, when scientists refer to the body of scientific truth, they are 
pointing toa fiction. In so far as a man is genuinely interested in a given 
area of investigation, he will gradually make the mass of findings of lead- 
ing investigators in that area his own. Often, however, he must choose 
between rival hypotheses and, indeed, between whole systems. In the 
final analysis, what he appropriates from the findings of others and works 
up into a single set of beliefs is his own personal truth—his credo, if one 
dared say so. It is part of his deeper self. And, as has often been pointed 
out, here in the little province where a man is really expert, he is likely 
to be very humble and to recognize how insecure man’s knowledge really 
is. Now is this not the only genuinely scientific knowledge, these little 
pieces of knowledge that exist in the minds of men who are in a position 
really to know? The rest is illusion. We can understand the popular 
mentality which easily believes that the men in white are possessors of 
infallible truth, just as five hundred years ago they believed the same 
of the men in black. But how can one man in black believe another man 
in black is infallible? And how can one scientist allow himself to believe 
the popular myth of a body of scientific truth? 

I speak, not as a scientist, but only as a humanist. To me it seems 
that every great scientific truth betokens some greatness, some inward 
spiritual achievement on the part of the scientist who gave it being. 
Let this not be taken to mean that we give up the laboratory tests of 
truth and throw ourselves down at the feet of a master. We do not do 
so in art criticism. We do not judge the piece in question by the stature 
of the man who produced it. Nevertheless, no art is independent of its 
creator, and we can partly judge the artist by his masierpiece. Like 
science, art exists only as it is apprehended by mind; and the appreciation 
of art, no less than its creation, involves a judgment, a kind of giving of 
the self, or a commitment on the part of each one concerned. It is not 
sound to accept a scientific theory as true because we hold him great who 
proclaims it. Still, if a great and fruitful contribution to human knowl- 
edge is before us and we accept it as such, this is equivalent to affirming 
the greatness of the man behind the theory. Truth must finally have 
as one o1 its conditions the integrity, sensitivity, disinterestedness, 
humility, and experience of a cultivated human spirit. No more than in 
theology and in philosophy can truth in science be thought of independ- 
ently of men’s minds. We must re-educate ourselves to recognize that 
when we make any statement of fact, it is we that make the statement, 
and we must assume responsibility for it. 


THERE is reason to hope that we are entering upon a new era in the 
history of civilization, an era characterized by revolutionary new habits 
of mind. From primeval times, mankind has thought of truth as objec- 
tive and universal. This is what we mean by the natural or naive under- 
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standing. It is characteristic of the unspoiled son of the soil to accept 
uncritically those truths and norms which his society offers him. Popular 
religion, it is well known, requires a naive attitude on the part of its 
devotees, so that when a person subjects its teachings to examination he 
is likely either to give up religion or to reaffirm it in a new and sophisticated 
fashion. Naiveté has nothing to do with want of intellect, nor does it 
bear any direct relation to the amount of knowledge at one’s command: 
I know intelligent and informed theologians who are completely naive in 
their attitude toward the subject they know so well. This is by no means 
peculiar to theologians. It is a common mistake to think that if a person 
gives up his childhood faith in the Bible and substitutes for it, say, the 
system of a Darwin or a Freud, he has laid aside his naiveté. Not 
necessarily. It is equally possible that in moving out from under the 
domination of a religious society to the domination of a scientific society, 
he has merely exchanged one set of dogmas for another. Naiveté has 
to do, not with what tenets a man entertains, but with the fact that they 
are “‘ignorantly entertained,” to use an expression of Whitehead’s. 
With people pathologically eager for a faith, as so many are today, it is 
inevitable that some who can no longer accept the religion of their child- 
hood turn to secular substitutes. 

It would be foolish to urge that people should be less naive about their 
religions. No religion is perfect; but the higher religions, at least, are 
broadly conceived, and provide more or less adequate bases for living. 
Since scientific theories were never designed with this end in view, repre- 
senting, as they do, purely abstract and theoretical constructions, it is 
tragic when men carry over into science the habits of uncritical belief 
which have been the age-old accompaniment of religion. This is why, 
coming into maturity in an age of science, we must take the next step 
forward and put away uncritical belief. 

Sometimes intellectual leaders have thought it was a good thing when 
the public, in any numbers, began to show interest in the popularization 
of scientific findings. Indeed, if a man has popular appeal and is a 
scientist, it must require some strength of character to resist the rewards 
which go to one who can gain the esteem of the masses. But it seems 
to me that to teach the public the more easily grasped generalizations 
of science without educating them up to the level of responsible thinking 
in these fields is to do them widespread injury, which must in the end 
return upon the heads of scientists themselves. The kind of certainties 
which the public thinks so desirable is nowhere warranted when sci- 
entific theory is concerned. If the scientist is really interested in educat- 
ing the masses, he ought to begin by showing them that they are wrong 
in wanting certainty. 

To bring the adult public into this new era may not be practical. 
But in our high-school and college classrooms, we have the masses of 
tomorrow. Here the critical thinker has an opportunity to convey, 
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along with the subject-matter which he is teaching, some sense of man’s 
responsibility for his knowledge. To the time-honored alternatives of 
indoctrination and complete impartiality must be added a third, which 
I shall call “responsible advocacy.” The method of indoctrination is 
compatible only with a dogmatic outlook; and unfortunately, judging 
from textbooks at least, dogmatism is not entirely dead. The laissez- 
faire approach associated with progressivism is more defensible in 
principle, but, like all trial-and-error learning, it is uneconomical and 
hardly practical when large numbers are concerned. In any case, even 
to the limited extent to which it has been tried, it seems to incline the 
student toward a dangerous relativism. ‘His native egotism leads him 
to suppose that his truth is as good as anyone else’s. And for all that I 
have said of the relativity of truth, I have intended nothing like this. 
My plea for responsible advocacy of truth carries with it the implication 
that there is an irresponsible advocacy: the man who dares affirm a 
thing on his own authority without having any authority is precisely 
irresponsible. 

If, after presenting several views of the matter in hand, the instructor 
makes clear that he is advocating a particular one, he confronts his stu- 
dents with the real status of modern knowledge. While taking a stand, 
he must make it plain that here it is not a case of good guys and bad 
guys, but of different points of view, different frameworks, different 
objectives—and beyond these, of different loyalties and temperamental 
preferences. All sorts of factors enter into determining what position 
any one of us comes to hold. My contention is that these considerations 
should be formally recognized so that the student will never be unaware 
of the man behind the theory. One may sum it up by saying that 
since there is no impersonal truth, the duty of each man who is earnest 
in the quest for truth is to make himself worthy to affirm the truth for 
himself. This is the same as calling upon men to become just a little 
more fully men. 


SO FAR I have not explained very clearly what I mean by responsibility. 
I am using the word in its root sense of “‘answerability.”” This points in 
two directions. What I have emphasized so far is that one ought not 
affirm that a thing is true without being qualified to do so; and ultimately 
no one can tell him whether he is qualifiea but himself. The scholar 
must take it upon himself to justify his position. If truth were self- 
evident, he would need only to point. Since it is not self-evident, the 
man who affirms it must do so on his own responsibility. The notion of 
responsibility, however, as my story from Bourget’s novel suggests, 
points in another direction. A man must take upon himself at least 
some of the responsibility for what his truth becomes when other men 
embrace it. I conceive him to be in the same position as a manufacturer 
who puts on the market a dangerous tool or chemical. He is responsible to 
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society to see that every safety precaution is observed. His social duties 
transcend the interests of the trade. Surely the same is true of the 
learned professions. It goes with being a scientist that one must narrow 
himself more than most would wish. But dare one narrow himself to 
the point of ceasing to be fully a man? Ethan Brand, in Hawthorne’s 
short story, sought for the unpardonable sin. He found it in his breast: 
“A Sin that grew nowhere else! The sin of an intellect that triumphed 
over the sense of brotherhood with man and reverence for God, and 
sacrificed everything to its own mighty claims!” 

The warning was sounded by Emerson in his address entitled “The 
American Scholar.” Referring to the division of labor, which is a con- 
dition of the rise of civilization, Emerson says that “the individual, to 
possess himself, must sometimes return from his own labor to embrace 
all the other laborers.”” But to this, he found men a century ago increas- 
ingly disinclined, society having become more like “members [which] 
have suffered amputation from the trunk, and strut about so many 
walking monsters,—a good finger, a neck, a stomach, an elbow, but 
nevera man.” To the scholar is delegated “‘intellect,”’ and in the present 
degenerate state of man “he tends to become a mere thinker, or still 
worse, a parrot of other men’s thinking.”* Emerson had not yet seen 
the proliferations of modern science, and I lack the imagination to invent 
the picturesque language he would use to describe them. But the ideal 
remains, not a narrow specialist, not a mere thinker, but man thinking. 

‘The Complete Works of Ralph Waldo Emerson (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin and Company, 1903), 
I, pp. 83-84. 
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Diversify the Colleges 


Freedom of Choice and Breadth of Opportunity for an 
Expanding College Population 


By M. M. CHamBers 


ARIED types of institutions, decentralized forms of control, and 

diverse educational philosophies have long been characteristic of 

higher education in the United States. This is a hallmark of 
strength and a harbinger of growth. Since the founding of the first state 
universities in the last decade of the eighteenth century, we have had a. 
dual system embracing public and private colleges. The state institu- 
tions have always been outnumbered by the private colleges, and during 
most of the nineteenth century they were also generally outstripped in 
prestige; but today they enroll well ‘over a majority of our students, and 
some of them are as renowned as any centers of learning in the world. 

A ferment in the 1850's led to the establishment of a few “farmers’ 
colleges” and culminated in the enactment by Congress of the ‘famed 
Morrill land-grant act of 1862, which, with a long train of subsequent 
supplementary acts, encouraged a new type of higher education on a 
nation-wide scale. Every state and territory now has at least one land- 
grant institution (eighteen states have two). To this innovation, with 
its emphasis on the applied sciences in agriculture and engineering, we 
now recognize that we owe much of the nation’s. tremendous productivity 
on farms and in factories. 

Within the last decade we have begun to export this spectacularly 
fruitful type of higher education. As everyone knows, many a team of 
teachers and specialists in research and extension programs, temporarily 
on leave from an American land-grant university, is today at work in 
some underdeveloped country on the other side of the globe, endeavoring 
to help transplant the means of diffusing among a large and impoverished 
population the know-how which can transmute the local resources into 
higher standards of human welfare. In short, we seek to assist those 
countries in diversifying their programs of higher education. 

Among state institutions, variations are many, and their range is wide. 
It has come about that in somewhat more than half of our states, the 
state university and the land-grant college are one and the same. Among 
these institutions are California, Illinois, Minnesota, Ohio State, and 
Wisconsin. In about a score of other states the land-grant institution is 


M. M. Cuampers fs visiting professor of higher education at the Center for the 
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separate, located at a distance from the state university, and not under 
its administrative control (though in a few instances both institutions, 
and sometimes others, are under one governing board). Several of these 
separate land-grant establishments have made phenomenal progress in 
size, scope, and quality, and are now large cosmopolitan universities, in 
fact if not in name. Indeed, their names have undergone an evolution, 
often lagging somewhat behind their actual development. First desig- 
nated as “‘state college of agriculture and mechanical arts,” an institution 
often later became “‘state college,” and finally “state university.” In 
some instances this results in a somewhat confusing nomenclature, as in 
Michigan, where the historic state university is the University of Michigan 
at Ann Arbor and the land-grant institution at East Lansing has recently 
been named Michigan State University. 

In the sparsely populated Mountain States of the Far West, as well 
as in a few of the small northeastern states, most of the state institutions 
are comparatively small; this is especially true where there are several 
state institutions of different types, as in Montana and New Mexico. 
So the gamut runs from small to large, and the institutions vary in a 
hundred other ways that would require much space to catalogue. But 
this is not half the story. Some forty states have a total of over 160 
degree-granting state institutions, originally established as ‘‘normal 
schools,” which evolved into four-year “‘state teachers colleges”; often 
subsequently into “‘state colleges’’ with cognate curriculums in arts and 
sciences and occasionally in home economics, commerce, or engineering; 
and eventually, in a few instances, into “‘state universities” with authority 
to confer graduate degrees. (Witness the two in Ohio: Bowling Green 
State University and Kent State University.) 

Only a fractional part of the existing diversity has been hinted at. 
In smaller numbers of states there are separate state schools of mines, 
state schools of forestry, state colleges for women, state colleges exclusively 
or largely for Negroes (some land-grant and some other), state military 
colleges of high standing, and an occasional state technological college 
(non-land grant). We have said nothing of state junior colleges. The 
picture is one of vast variety: in programs of offerings, in admission 
requiremen‘s and practices, in characteristics of the student bodies, in 
numbers carolled, in costs of attendance, in quality of faculties and 
instruction, in prestige value, and in many other aspects. This is a 
fortunate circumstance. 


COLLEGES and universities under private control are more diverse than 
public institutions and at least twice as numerous, but in recent years they 
have enrolled somewhat less than haif of all students. In this large 
group are many non-sectarian institutions (that is, institutions operated 
by non-profit corporations having no denominational ties) and a great 
many more church-related ones whose charters provide for some con- 
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nection with a specific religious body. The Roman Catholic colleges 
and universities constitute a substantial and widely distributed group; 
there are some Jewish institutions; and nearly every one of the Protestant 
denominations maintains a “board of education” which exercises some 
oversight in respect to a group of several institutions whose operation is 
connected, sometimes rather tenuously, with the denomination. Here 
it should be mentioned that these church-related colleges, when incor- 
porated for non-profit educational purposes—as virtually all of them are— 
have repeatedly and consistently been held by the courts to be corpora- 
tions subject to the state laws relating to educational corporations and 
not to the laws touching religious associations. Thus they are not, by 
virtue of their character as artificial persons, entitled per se to the par- 
ticular favors or subject to the special disabilities which the law places 
upon religious societies; nor are they legally amenable to any external 
control by the sponsoring denomination except such as may be unmis- 
takably stipulated in their respective chart~~s. 

Each of many groups of private institutions has its own traditions, 
its own standards, and its own methods, perhaps rather similar to, but 
never identical with, those of any other; and, of course, there are sub- 
stantial variations within groups. Some of the old, non-sectarian uni- 
versities are among the wealthiest institutions in the world from the 
standpcint of endowment funds; many of the small Protestant colleges 
struggle continually and valiantly but never seem to obtain as much 
financial support as they need or as many students as they could accom- 
modate. Indeed, the history of nearly every state records the dissolution 
of many private colleges, some of which served their purposes well and 
had creditable careers in their day. 

The comparatively small, private, liberal-arts college is the type 
which has been regarded, during a large part of our history from colonial 
days onward, as the nucleus and backbone of American higher educa- 
tion. So secure is its place in the sentiments of the public in general that 
it will undoubtedly continue for a long time to play a key role. But can 
it be that that role is coming to be shared to some extent by the com- 
munity junior colleges on the one hand, and, on the other, by larger 
institutions in which advanced vocational and professional instruction 
is suitably blended with strong strands of general education? 

However that may be, the tradition of freedom and diversity is price- 
less. A thousand colleges, each formulating its own purposes and stand- 
ards, and achieving its particular merits in its own way, make for freedom 
of choice and breadth of opportunity. This is especially true when our 
systems of accreditation (largely voluntary) and our modern modification 
of what used to be rigidly required prerequisite sequences make it possible 
for students to transfer from one institution to another without prohibitive 
loss of time or money. 

It is tempting to dwell on the past and expatiate at length on the 
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elements of variety in the present scene—but our problems lie in the 
future. Somehow we must blueprint, if at first but dimly, the shape 
of a system of higher education fit for a rapidly expanding college popula- 
tion in the seventh and eighth decades of the twentieth century. 


HIGHER education in America must be pluralistic, not monolithic. 
We know that in the decade of the 1960’s, college enrollments will climb 
swiftly, and we shall soon have nearly twice as many students as we have 
ever had before. We must not bar the doors by raising fees to pro- 
hibitive levels or by establishing rigidly selective entrance examinations 
throughout the system. That would repudiate the American tradition 
of varied opportunity, and would reduce the oncoming stream of educated 
manpower—in itself a calamity. To be sure, the privately controlled 
institutions can voluntarily make their admission requirements as dif- 
ficult as they choose, and it may be hoped that some of them will make 
the hurdles high. Moreover, at least the leading state university in 
each of the more populous states might very well be allowed to adopt 
the policy of admitting only superior applicants to several of its colleges 
and schools, as it already does in the case of its college of medicine. 
This would tend to keep the university atmosphere charged with the 
ozone of high intellectual effort and to maintain the tone of a place in 
which excellence is prized. This would increase the quality of diversity 
in the state-wide system of higher education, and would permit the 
principal state university to control its own growth so as not to swell 
to the proportions of an educational leviathan. 

There are many who believe that the danger of succumbing to mass 
mediocrity is real if, with a growing college population, our universities 
and colleges become huge and overcrowded. When this view is taken, 
the answer must be that we shall have more colleges. The logic of 
events has already produced this answer. We have some six hundred 
junior colleges—many privately controlled and many public. Some of 
the latter are branches of state universities or are separate state insti- 
tutions, and others are capstones of local public-school systems. Some 
of the private junior colleges serve chiefly their immediate localities, 
whereas others draw their clienteles from large regions or from the nation 
as a whole. The general tendency is for junior colleges to serve the 
youth who live within commuting distance, and also to assume the func- 
tions of a center of adult education and cultural extension for the com- 
munity; and thus they are coming to be spoken of aptly as community 
colleges. 

Some of these, located in populous and growing localities not over- 
supplied with educational facilities, have already become four-year, 
degree-granting colleges, and no doubt this may occur in additional places 
in the future; but it is clear that the two-year local junior college has a 
function of enormous importance—to provide the first two years of 
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education beyond the high school for the swiftly increasing numbers of 
competent high-school graduates in the home community, some of whom 
would be barred from higher education by financial inability if the junior 
college were not at hand, and the rest of whom would flock to the state 
university and other four-year institutions, overcrowding them in the 
first two years. 

Long experience in California and other states shows that the local 
public junier college can give more than satisfactory preparation for 
further higher education, and that it can also offer suitably varied, 
terminal, two-year courses for students who will not go further. These 
can include vocational and technical instruction suited to the wants of 
industry in the locality, in addition to liberal and general education 
designed as immediate preparation for good citizenship in the workaday 
world rather than for advanced university studies. 

If more than half of the students in senior college (upper two years) 
in California and Mississippi are graduates of local junior colleges, does 
this not indicate that the community junior college can relieve the state 
universities and the other four-year institutions of some of the prospective 
flood of students in the first two years, and at the same time produce for 
them an increased inflow of well-prepared senior-college and graduate 
students? These are among the numerous advantages of the develop- 
ment of additional community junior colleges as a significant part of our 
increasingly diversified American system of higher education. 
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Emphasis on Values in College 
Teaching 


The Ethical Aspect of Education 
By Orpway TEap 


NY constructive discussion of the place of moral and spiritual values 
in education must surely be approached in a mood of courage, 
confidence, and positive zest which accepts the need for struggle 

and sacrifice—all on the premise that education must make a contribution 
to more abundant life in a kingdom of growing righteousness. To seek to 
affirm values is not to search for some will-o’-the-wisp called happiness. 
Rather, the purpose of such an affirmation is to examine the educational 
process and consider what it can mean for the impassioned and purposive 
venture of courageous living. We are identifying life and effort as they 
are expended toward productivity and love in human relations, toward 
strivings for creativity in which the cost is not counted, toward sacrificial 
loyalty to life’s ultimates as more valuable than any one human life. 

In inculcating values, we are not concerned with petty personal 
shortcomings unless they are telltale hints of deeper vices. Our concern 
must be with the basic convictions, motives, and attitudes of commitment 
of each individual. Our purpose is that each self come on his own terms 
to a personal way of life which is creative, loving, rational, community- 
minded, and aesthetically sensitive. I shall center my attention at the 
college level, since it is at this level that the teaching of teachers occurs. 
I believe that teachers and their training are at the heart of our problem. 

I shall begin by considering whether the interesting, albeit somewhat 
negative, findings of Philip E. Jacob’s recent study Changing Values in 
College lend support to the special emphasis which will be elaborated as 
my theme. The Jacob report examines the degree to which various 
factors may have improved the values and commitments of college 
students. The factors one would expect to produce beneficial changes 
have had little effect. One paragraph in the report reads as follows: 


Even fundamental revisions of the formal content of the curriculum 
designed to confront students more forcefully with problems of persona! 
and social conduct and to involve them in a searching examination of 
value-issues rarely appear to have brought about a marked difference 
in students’ beliefs and judgments, let alone their actual patterns of 
conduct.! 


1New York: Harper and Brothers, 1957, pp. 5-6. 


Orpway TEap, author and editor, is vice-president of Harper and Brothers, 
and treasurer of the Board of Trustees, Briarcliff College. 
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Concerning the influence of the teacher on this valuing effort, the 
following conclusion is reached: 


The personality, skill and devotion of teachers to their students and 
their subject varies tremendously v. .. .1 and among institutions. So 
do their personal and educational philosophies . . . and the degree to 
which they deliberately pursue value-goals in class and outside. 


. . . Faculty identified as having this power with students [profound 
influence, even causing a reorientation of a philosophy of life] are 
likely to be persons whose own value-commitments are firm and 
openly expressed, and who are out-going and warm in their personal 
relations with students.” 


It would appear from this study that the redirection of students’ 
values is most successfully accomplished in institutions that have a 
“distinctive climate” and the personal appeal of sensitive teachers with 
strong value commitments of their own. In such institutions—usually 
the smaller private colleges—the student shares in a community of values, 
acquires a deep loyalty to the school, and lives in an atmosphere in which 
a new value-orientation can mature and solidify. 

These conclusions show that the problem is to provide more teachers 
who are strongly committed to values which they are capable of expressing 
effectively. Certainly one solution is to ensure that teachers receive the 
kind of instruction at the college level which gives adequate stress to the 
ethical aspect of all the subject-matter and ideas imparted to students. 
As the understanding of these grows, so does the will to act upon them. 

If the habit of viewing ideas in the light of their connection with 
matters that involve the exercise of choice and judgment, based on values, 
is ingrained in students, the ability to appraise the consequences of 
discrete ideas upon self and others, which is part of what moral valuing 
means, will become second nature, and a valuing process which goes on 
automatically will be raised to the level of mature moral and spiritual 
insights. This is a major consequence of good education—namely, to 
render habitual, at a high level of discrimination and appraisal, that 
awareness of all activity which places the finest value choices in the 
main stream of living because of their tested and satisfying character. 


WHAT can now be done in the training of teachers to ensure the inclusion 
of value orientations in the curriculum? How can we be sure that the 
student will view the basic concepts which emerge in various courses 
from the standpoint of moral and spiritual values? For clearly these 
values cannot hover over the campus in a cloudy haze; if they are to have 
any reality and vitality, they must be embodied in the life of the students. 

For a summary analysis in this context, I have selected samples of 
representative ideas which convey the evaluative point of view I wish to 
stress. The ideas are science, democracy, and self-actualization. 

I select science first, because instruction in this discipline is typically 


*Jbid., pp. 7, 8. 
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imparted with the least regard for value commitment. There are three 
ways in which the evaluative outlook could wisely be made far more 
dominant. These have to do with (1) clarity about the fundamental 
premises and postulates of scientific knowledge; (2) the discussion of 
moral questions that arise in connection with the applications of scientific 
knowledge; and (3) the use of the logical steps toward truth-seeking, 
problem-solving, experiment, and invention, which we customarily 
designate as scientific method. 

I can only mention the dilemma posed by the discrepancy between 
the accepted premises of scientific inquiry—which are those of fairly 
rigid physical causality—and the more vitalistic premises increasingly 
utilized when human as against material concerns are being considered. 
If one looks at the polarities—not to say the contradictions—of a 
mechanistic as opposed to an organismic explanation of physical 
phenomena, human conduct, and man’s search for values, does one find 
that valuing activity has any meaningful role? Are there or are there 
not moral and spiritual determinants of conduct? And if materialistic 
naturalism is the sufficient postulate, why all the excitement about values 
which have no influence?. But if mechanistic determinism is only a 
partial, expedient, and limited premise for purposes of analysis and 
prediction, what are we teaching in most colleges about the philosophy 
of science; and why do we wonder that science majors tend to have a 
total blindness when issues of value are injected? Is man a physico- 
chemical, energy-expending engine, or is he a value-forming, value- 
cherishing, and value-realizing organism whose formative, purposive, 
directional, goal-seeking tendencies are ascendant? 

There is an acute need for a philosophy of science which shows the 
place of a philosophy of organism developed along such lines as the 
philosopher Whitehead, for example, has set forth. For if student and 
teacher are to hold the view that physical causality is the only way of 
explaining objective phenomena, including those of the biological and 
human world, concern about moral and spiritual values is unwarranted. 
This problem is not, as the newer philosophers of science are increasingly 
elucidating, philosophically insoluble; but the nineteenth-century solution, 
which involved an inner contradiction, an irrational dichotomy, and a 
basic nihilism, is unacceptable. 

The social, economic, and political means of absorbing and extending 
the uses of theoretical scientific finds, inventions, and technological 
improvements are at present random and unplanned. Yet such has been 
the flexibility and vitality of our economic society that the results of such 
advances have been, on the whole, morally good. When the working 
week has been shortened to thirty-five hours or four days, however, 
students will be presented with many new questions concerning the use 
of leisure time and the relative importance of material possessions and 
comforts. 

Surpassing all other problems in moral importance is, of course, the 
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issue of the uses of atomic energy. The question of nuclear warfare must 
be faced in the moral education of the young or their judgments as adults 
will be infantile and perhaps dangerous. Here, as in other connections, 
one has to evaluate the ethics of violence and non-resistance, examine the 
methods of open persuasion, and discover the meaning of peaceful co- 
existence and tolerance in relation to strong-minded groups which cherish 
differing philosophies of life. 

Another desirable result of instruction in science is that the student 
masters precise habits of thought, habits which become so ingrained 
that he can use them in solving all sorts of non-scientific problems, large 
and small, personal and international. Not all students derive this 
value from their science instruction at present. The fault lies in both the 
purpose and the method of science instruction—a fault now decades old. 

The basic difficulty is that conventionally trained science teachers are 
preoccupied with subject-matter to the exclusion of its humane sig- 
nificance. The tendency is to take scientific methodology for granted, 
stressing the end results of scientific scholarship rather than the intel- 
lectual processes by which they have been reached. Although there has 
been notable improvement in a few institutions, science is still widely 
taught as a discipline in which reflection as a method of investigation is 
outlawed. When W. C. Bower said, in Moral and Spiritual Values in 
Education,* that “the integrity of the thinking process is a moral quality,” 
he was emphasizing the need for the pursuit of values in the study of the 
natural sciences, a need which has been ignored in higher education in 
the last half-century. 

The prevailing attitude of teachers in the natural sciences offers 
further evidence of the widespread indifference to underlying philosophic 
premises that exists in our age. The theories, postulates, hypotheses, 
and principles which emerge from the struggle to find an accurate explana- 
tion of all observable phenomena are triumphs of the human mind that 
are made possible by obedience to natural laws. In science we learn to 
the degree that we are obedient to all the clues concerning nature which 
our insights and experiments can supply. Human values are served as 
rational conjectures are tested. The benefits to humanity from scientific 
effort are the product of prodigious insight, patience, and moral austerity 
of the noblest order. How anyone can teach in the sciences—knowing 
the lives of the great scientists, realizing the benefits which they have 
bestowed upon humanity—and not be eager to impart to his students 
the excitement of this high moral enterprise is to me one of the many 
illustrations of academic obscurantism. 


I HAVE chosen to elaborate upon democracy because of the importance 
of education for citizenship to our form of government. Surely if 
democracy is to be a living reality to students and teachers, it must 
appeal to the mind as well as to the emotions, and its value aspects must 


3Lexington, Kentucky: University of Kentucky Press, 1952, p. 46. 
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be given an important place. We are not concerned here with accepted 
political patterns, for democracy consists in more than governmental 
institutions. We are, rather, concerned with enlisting sympathetic 
support for it from those who share a way of life in which certain human 
and moral commitments are implicit. These include the belief that 
persons are;ends in themselves, not means for the fulfillment of ends; 
the idea that individuals must be assured equal opportunities for maximum 
self-development; the certainty that the free and affirmative consent of 
the governed is vital in settling issues of public concern; and the con- 
viction that there must be freedom of conduct, opinion, ‘lief, public 
assembly, and utterance, so long as these are not positive., hurtful to 
others. 

To allow students to remain intellectually unaware and emotionally 
unmoved by the nobility of the democratic cause is immoral. Students 
must be encouraged to participate in democratic agencies of various 
kinds which will generate enthusiasm and develop skill for democratic 
action. By taking part in student government while in college, serving 
later as a volunteer worker for the party precinct captzin and at the polls, 
and, finally, by being willing to accept suitable public office, the college 
student should put into action the moral principles in which his education 
has taught him to believe. 

In a world situation in which two radically opposed ideologies seek 
to capture the minds and hearts of men in the so-called neutral nations 
of the world, it is almost treasonable for teachers and educated young 
people to have little or no commitment to democracy. We have come to 
see that we are not democrats simply because we happen to be Americans. 
We are democrats because this orientation to life represents the only way 
humanity has yet discovered of protecting individuals from the encroach- 
ments of authoritarian personalities and selfish groups. 


AS MY. last illustrative item, I would allude briefly to the possible uses 
of psychology to clarify the personality values on the basis of which so 
many of our judgments of persons and events must necessarily be made. 
The increasing emphasis in the most advanced psychological scholarship 
is on the whole, wholesome, and healthy self—its nature and its potentiali- 
ties. This is in contradistinction to those current psychologies in which 
attention is focused on partial or pathological symptoms, types, and 
characteristics. The combined elements of what is now being called 
self-actualization supply a composite view of those qualities which are 
manifested in healthy selves, and which can grow as their components are 
recognized and cultivated. 

The exposition of this whole outlook is to be found in the writings 
of Kurt Goldstein, A. H. Maslow, Gordon Allport, Erich Fromm, Carl 
Jung, Ross L. Mooney, Carl R. Rogers, and others. In a volume 
entitled The Self: Explorations in Personal Growth, edited by Clark E. 
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Moustakas,‘ eighteen scholars contribute chapters which illuminate this 
self-actualizing view in a definitive and persuasive way. The combined 
emphases on creativity and productivity as dominant characteristics 
in self-actualization, and on a more freely and widely expressed affectional 
impulse and aesthetic expectation, are the important focal points most 
closely related to the present topic. The underlying question posed here 
concerns the kind of environment, including education itself, which will 
contribute to the individual’s fullest self-realization. In other words, the 
most profound psychological truths about wholesomeness and growth 
should tell us much about what we should value in human desires as 
conducive to individual moral insight and fulfillment. 

Any worth-while activity can be the individual’s channel for making 
a productive and unique contribution to democracy, but, one hopes, 
creativity can manifest itself more and more in work activities in which 
the individual, in return for his livelihood, may make his central social 
contribution. Indeed, this is a situation of the highest moral importance. 
For if we ask what is this moral conduct that is the outward evidence of 
inward concern for moral values, the basic answer may well be that a 
most important moral value to espouse is the achievement of the greatest 
possible creativity in one’s work. One’s job can be one of the most 
significant and rewarding mediums for expressing moral values. 

If this principle concerning the moral value of good economic function- 
ing is sound, its implications for education in moral and spiritual values 
must be taken into account. The attention of each student must be 
directed toward a unique creative contribution, vocational or otherwise. 
This truth, properly interpreted and wisely applied in a curriculum, would 
integrate the humane and the applied studies in an unprecedented and 
psychologically nove! way. It would give humanistic focus to vocational 
study, and vocational significance to the study of the humanities. 

I am not attempting to prove that the newer concepts of the healthy 
self as creative, loving, and beauty-seeking leave nothing unsaid about 
the inwardness of human nature. But they are surely helpful, heartening, 
and corrective in terms of emphasis. They underscore the vitality of 
certain wholesome human qualities expressive of the spiritual values 


already defined. 


I HAVE, then, been using science, democracy, and self-actualization as 
representative fundamental concepts; and I] have dealt with them in 
operation to suggest how they necessarily flow over into education, to 
yield both better definition and improved functioning. Moreover, it 
becomes apparent that, as they impinge on education, they call attention 
to the urgent need for a greater valuing effort, for orientation, and for 
commitment as intrinsic, if teacher and student are to have a productive 
and rational encounter with reality. 
‘New York: Harper and Brothers, 1956. 
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I have been suggesting that the college student who has had four 
years in which to become value-oriented and sensitized should have 
achieved for himself, and indirectly for those whom he may later teach, an 
enthusiasm and a focus. Relevance of subject-matter should be restored; 
inert ideas should give way to dynamic ideas; idealistic appeals should 
find a grounding in the actualities of gradual growth and natural 
processes. 

Deliberate emphasis has been placed on the conviction that value 
insights and commitments cannot be divorced from the ultimate philo- 
sophical issues to which educated adults must address themselves. The 
confrontation of moral and spiritual values means not only rational 
integrity for the individual but also the discharge of his responsibilities 
to society. The young teacher whose college education has imbued him 
with this moral bias can never be the same person again. He will have 
acquired a new dimension. 

I am not advocating that college teachers merely talk on the subject 
of values. Active learning experiences do, however, have to be adapted 
differently to different subjects, and what may be required for a good 
value-learning experience in chemistry will obviously not be what is 
required for a good value-learning experience in political science. In 
other writings I have set forth my views about improved methods of 
learning in diverse subject-matters.® 


A FINAL word is in order about the key importance in value learning 
of the contagious enthusiasm of the good teacher. No doubt great 
teachers will always be in short supply, but one identifiable superb quality 
of the good teacher deserves mention. The most effective teachers at 
all levels have surely cared deeply about their students. The quality 
of caring does not necessarily imply close personal friendship with students, 
but it does include a capacity to meet students on their own ground and 
to appeal to them in terms of their own ideals and values. Let the 
college student who is to become a teacher be won by the personal dedica- 
tion of a faculty group whose members are living exponents of value 
commitments and who can inculcate in him the habit of discovering the 
human usefulness and guiding relevance of general ideas and values, and 
the salutary result of their influence upon the effectiveness of his teaching 
career will be pronounced and lifelong. 


5] refer, for example, to College Teaching and College Learning (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1949) and Character Building and Higher Education (New York: Macmillan Company, 1953). 
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Literacy and Literature 


The Introductory Course in College English 
By Joun H. Hicks 


Y INQUIRY concerns the study of letters in American liberal- 

arts colleges—not the program for literary specialists or enthu- 

siasts, but rather the introductory year of English usually 
required of all college undergraduates because it presumably supports a 
standard of literacy essential for college-educated people, whatever their 
special interests. So distinguished an observer as Howard Mumford 
Jones has commented on this program: “I do not believe the proper 
function of a university is to teach boys and girls the elements of spelling, 
punctuation, grammar, and the writing of simple sentences . . . doing 
not what the high school should have done, but what the grade school 
should have done for the high school.’’". What Mr. Jones describes is but 
one of a number of ill-devised strategies in this field now widely adopted 
in our universities. The effect is to lower our standard of literacy in the 
very place it should be highest, and at a time when, more than ever, 
excellence is required. 

Typically, the liberal-arts professor has thrown his support behind 
the indictment of what he considers the seriously anti-intellectual bias in 
our nation’s secondary schools. Meanwhile, however, the American 
liberal-arts college—which prides itself on efficiently defending a viable and 
cherished intellectual heritage—might well re-examine some of its own 
policies and methods. It is not uncommon to find the same college 
faculty which deplores public-school emphasis on projects and handi- 
crafts countenancing, in the introductory course in English, curiously 
similar practices. Or perhaps the college scientist who argues for 
theoretical mathematics will unhesitatingly approve even the most 
questionable “‘practical’”” measures in teaching the use of language. 
The result of what is often rationalized as a realistic compromise with 
practical need sometimes proves to be short-sighted, wasteful, and 
unnecessary. This is nowhere so true as in first-year college English. 

A distribution requirement normally governs American college studies 
in the liberal arts. It is designed to ensure all students at least an intro- 
duction to the great divisions of intellectual activity, to the knowledge 
and methods peculiar to each. If a given department of the uni- 
versity is to fulfill its rightful obligation in such a scheme, the intro- 
ductory course it sponsors must fairly represent the ‘discipline for which 

1ACLS Newsletter, VII (Winter, 1956-57), pp. 11-12. 
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it stands as guardian. There is no serious breach of this responsibility 
among departments of mathematics, political science, music, and so on. 
Our foreign-language departments do not disregard this obligation. Ifa 
student has had no previous German, for example, he starts where he 
must. But when he has had two or three years’ experience, he is per- 
mitted immediately to read imaginative prose and poetry. His mature 
attention to problems of language and literature is taken for granted. 
In English studies, however, we are much less effective. For young 
students native to our tongue, with twelve years of pre-college training, 
the introductory course in English at many of our colleges fails to assume 
its proper collegiate function. 

If a university department of English is to maintain its integrity, it 
must deal with the essentials of literature; that is, it must demonstrate 
how literature projects significant visions dramatically and movingly. 
In its initial course for the general student, the English faculty cannot 
slight providing a literary experience of some complexity any more than 
the mathematics department can substitute arithmetic serviceable in 
daily adult life for introducing the general student to calculus or to 
mathematical theory. However, the first-year university English course 
need not neglect the teaching of expository writing because it provides 
primarily literary experience. It must offer abundant practice in com- 
position for the reason that expository writing is indispensable in the 
pursuit of literary learning. Thus by dealing with literature in its first- 
year course, the English department can perform its primary function at 
the same time that it supports what all departments within a university 
must jealously promote: standards of clear thought and expression. 

The first-year English courses required by many colleges contradict 
this view of educational responsibility. They subordinate literature, as 
well as writing considered as a natural adjunct to literary. study, to a 
collection of narrowly conceived service functions. Opinion as to what 
is ‘‘serviceable’” becomes more and more divided. The literary atrocity 
that passes for first-year English in many institutions is a hodgepodge of 
odd items, frequently dignified by the label “communication skills.” 
It features laborious reviews of elementary grammar, glossaries of correct 
expressions, forms for business letters, models for friendly letters, and 
advice for speakers. Instruction is sometimes given in elementary 
note-taking, examination-writing, and the preparation of book reports. 
The year is also quite likely to include an excursion into semantics and 
propaganda analysis, some practice in technical writing, and considerable 
discussion of a handbook of style in which abstract rhetorical formulas 
are emphasized as an aid to composition. Besides instruction in the use 
of the library and drills in footnoting, a long investigative paper is often 
assigned, and non-literary topics are encouraged. Research on “The 
Great Wall of China,” or “The Beginnings of Jazz,” or “The Process of 
Refining Raw Rubber” further fragments knowledge in the course. To 
this mixture is added the discussion of essays (frequently wrenched from 
context), which enables the freshman student to make short commando 
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raids into anthropology, religion, politics, the mores of campus life, 
modern advertising, and, possibly, American football. Such readings are 
necessary, so the theory goes, to provide diverse and immature students 
with ideas and to teach them how to develop a simple paragraph. The 
number and variety of such essays is matched only by the speed and 
superficiality with which they are covered. 

When the introductory course in English is not attempting a spas- 
modic, piecemeal glimpse of all kinds of discursive writing in all kinds 
of areas, it is very often scaled down to long dreary periods of workbook 
drill in the rudiments of ninth-grade grammar. This is usually taught 
(not very ably) by a Ph.D., or a Ph.D. candidate, whose profession- 
al training has prepared him for communicating other things. Such 
review is not always given as a non-credit charity to help grown victims 
of an appalling failure in the public schools. Since it is presented as 
part of a bona fide university course for the general student, it repre- 
sents part of the literary portion of a degree candidate’s “liberal” 
education. 


THE results of such a first-year English course are curious. One of them 
is that writing has become insidiously divorced from a coherent, well- 
knit body of knowledge. The student continues to have little to say, 
because, among other reasuns, he has never remained long enough on 
one subject to acquire either ideas or a desire to express them—and 
these he needs if he is ever to bend language to his purpose. There 
is limited consolation in suggesting that the course teaches skills, not a 
subject-matter. A good university course will teach both, and have 
power because it does. 

The revised editions of our first-year handbooks especially designed 
for mass distribution, and their revised revised editions, cater to more 
and more ingenious notions of “‘serviceability.”” Such books are helpful, 
indeed necessary, but they are not books around which to build a uni- 
versity course. Instead, they are useful books for the student to consult 
in the process of doing other things. He should be using them as a 
businessman does an advertising yearbook, or a military man his service 
manual: for specific information needed in the conduct of one’s major 
duties. To substitute such books for the primary task is to seriously 
misuse university time and to mislead the student about matters he must 
be prepared to handle on his own initiative in his study of literature as a 
division of humane knowledge. 

The reading of discursive, and often miscellaneous, examples of writ- 
ing not only fragments the student’s experience but also has another 
pedagogical limitation. It frequently prevents English instructors from 
teaching literature as literature. That is, they often teach what may 
or may not be literature principally as sociology, or philosophy, or ethics. 
To whatever extent professors of English do this (whether in an intro- 
ductory course prerequisite to a later expressly “literary” one, or in a 
single course that mistakenly subordinates literary experience to com- 
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position skills), they must awkwardly employ approaches used more 
efficiently by teachers in these fields. They inevitably neglect much of 
what they are themselves best trained to do, and often postpone indefi- 
nitely the student’s real encounter with the artistic forms of imaginative 
literature. 

The most obvious result of using university time for remedial review 
is to establish universities as part-time preparatory schools. To the 
extent that university administrators acquiesce in such a practice, they 
debase the intellectual currency of their institutions. They misuse their 
academic staff, wasting research men on tasks they are not trained to do 
and on which their promotion as professors does not depend. It is also 
a regrettably expensive practice. In effect, it asks parents to pay again 
for items of education which tax support of the public schools should 
already have ensured. 

In a real sense these matters become a problem of intellectual leader- 
ship. What the great universities of the country now decide about their 
standards of literacy affects not only the character of their institutions 
but the future quality of our secondary schools as well. To the extent 
that universities institutionalize large-scale remedial programs for stu- 
dents, they underwrite rather than help reform inefficient pre-college 
training. They educate parents and members of state legislatures to 
expect that colleges—state colleges at least—must accept candidates 
whatever their high-school records. They deprive secondary-school 
staffs of a valuable standard to rally behind. At a time when greater 
numbers of parents consider the college experience as socially necessary 
for their children, the public universities (besieged with more applicants 
than they have facilities to handle) have never had a better opportunity 
than now to insist on reasonable entrance standards. It is not a case of 
restricting our universities to a small elite. It is rather a case of wisely 
holding to our best traditional standards and extending the benefit of 
education at this level to greater numbers of the population qualified to 
take advantage of it. 

To this end, articulate presidents of our leading colleges must surely 
speak louder and oftener than they have. They can enlist support from 
men of intellectual achievement in all walks of life, and from the various 
professional societies. A large American audience—composed of tax- 
payers, parents, school boards, boards of trustees, legislatures, teachers 
in every rank—needs a clearer image of its educational duty. No think- 
ing American would consider it unreasonable of the university—state or 
private—to insist that its candidates for entrance demonstrate tolerable 
ability, and willingness, to read the works of first-rate writers in English, 
write simple English sentences clear in meaning and short paragraphs 
logically and syntactically unified, and acquire a command of orderly 
processes of thought. A college student cannot very well begin with 
less. We have a right to insist on at least this much in return for invest- 
ment in the public-school training for college. 
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The quality of the year traditionally devoted to college-English study 
has degenerated for another reason: even the men of letters on college 
faculties have profoundly doubted the value of literature for a world 
overwhelmed by practical problems. Poetry and drama and fiction are 
expendable, it is thought, when some university students do not know 
how to write a sentence. Hence our desperate measures in elementary 
composition, the large increase of instruction in semi-vocational writing, 
the emphasis on reports and business letters. The same spirit also 
works to replace literature with elaborate exercises in library drill or other 
important college handicrafts. Literary integrity is sacrificed for applied 
skills of various kinds because even the faculty of liberal arts encourages it. 

Misguided concentration on abstract problems of composition, to the 
exclusion of other specifically literary commitments, sometimes derives 
from a pedagogical fallacy countenanced by whole faculties. There is a 
tendency to believe that the department of English must assume sole re- 
sponsibility for the standard of undergraduate writing. It could not, even 
if it tried. Literacy is a university concern. All departments of the 
university—including admissions—must work for it. One course, amount- 
ing to one-fourth (or one-fifth) of one year’s study, cannot effectively 
reform language habits ingrained by years of careless usage. Another 
fallacy is the idea that acceptable undergraduate writing is ensured by 
elementary drill in rules and formulas alone, or that it is somehow 
endangered if first-year college English provides a full literary experience. 
Writing skill is not impaired, or suddenly less practical, because it is 
inspired by responses to imaginative literature. The department of 
English can do its best to demonstrate the truth of this. 

Given the ethos of a modern industrial society, the values of literature, 
as a moving record of what happens to human beings and how it feels to 
be one, increase rather than diminish in importance. We suffer currently 
from a tendency to compromise our literary, our humanistic, integrity 
at the point where the commitment should be firmest—in the required 
courses given for the general student. From whatever admirable inten- 
tions the present trend has developed, it weakens liberal education by 
the deplorable and unnecessary sacrifice of a knowledge of great literature. 
We underrate the student and give him a wrong remedy for his ills. 


POETRY, drama, and fiction can be organized in an illuminating se- 
quence. The sequence may be historical, thematic, or critical, or some 
combination of these that makes for a coherent, expanding subject- 
matter. The student is taught to read books sympathetically for the 
life that is in them, for what is dramatically effective, psychologically 
valid, and significantly perceptive. He is taught to approach imaginative 
literature with the aesthetic sensibility that, as an art form, it requires 
of those who would understand it and penetrate the variety of experience 
it creates. The hope is for an encounter as invigorating, as intense, as 
the teacher’s skill can make it. 
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Composition can be taught concurrently by having students write 
short papers relevant to course readings. Student discussions of the poems 
of Eliot or Frost, for example, or of Walden, Gulliver's Travels, The Heart 
of Darkness, or The Bear, will afford the instructor stimulating oppor- 
tunities. He can show the student that he has imperfectly organized an 
idea or superficially thought it out; that he has asserted without proving, 
or has misinterpreted evidence; that his diction is confusing; that his 
paragraphs lack unity; that his sentences lack strength or clarity. Prob- 
lems of grammar or rhetoric need not arise as admonitions coupled with 
synthetic schoolboy drills; they become the personal responsibility of 
young writers trying to express their new literary insights, and required 
to make themselves understood. Problems of inadequate writing will 
then arise from a -ignificant context. A good handbook of composition 
and a dictionary ure imperative for ready reference. But for young 
men and women orming the reading habits of a lifetime, the course 
does not substitute textbooks for the literary excitement of original texts 
appropriate to an enduring library. 

An assignment of one or two short papers a week is probably better 
for first-year students than fewer attempts at longer productions—this 
to ensure repeated practice while permitting time for care in preparation. 
Within a focus of coherent literary discussion, there should be maximum 
allowance for independence of student thought and attitude. Repre- 
sentative papers can be read in a small portion of nearly every class- 
hour. The writer, then, has a forum for his work. Writing assignments 
can feature several kinds of exercise in the development of aesthetic 
taste as well as in the control of language. Papers can deal, for example, 
with the milieu of the literary work—the specific details of its nature 
and surface: what happens to the people in it, what it means and feels 
like to move in the order of reality created by one’s work. Attention 
should be directed to the function of metaphorical language, to tone, to 
repeated patterns of thought and emphasis, to conventions of form in 
the major literary mediums. The student should carefully record his 
own reactions and understand their origin. A skillful professor will 
shape the strategy to fit his own best talent and the needs of the specific 
group. The pace of advance should never exceed what is commensurate 
with pleasurable thoroughness. 

When library work seems desirable, it should extend and intensify, 
not fragment, the knowledge of the course. Whenever possible, it should 
grow from literary questions the student has already raised. It should 
be digressive only in the best sense. The student might, for example, 
explore the biography or the additional works of one of the writers he 
has begun to know, or dig into professional criticism on aesthetic prob- 
lems he has himself tried to tackle. As a formal investigation, such a 
project introduces the student to the elementary principles of scholarship 
and familiarizes him with some of the resources of his college library but 
remains primarily an adventure of thought intimately related to the 
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course readings. For upperclassmen this is standard practice in most 
departments. In first-year English, library work as now conducted in 
many colleges has become an elaborate synthetic drill in the conventions 
of documentation for their own sake. Students write on hastily chosen 
topics remote to their immediate study and to any body of knowledge 
germane to a literary course; the treatment of these subjects is inevitably 
superficial since the student starts from mental scratch. The assignment 
takes a disproportionate amount of time, and the written report of the 
investigation is pretentiously called a “research” paper. 

As part of intensive, systematic practice in composition, students can 
write about literature and their various reactions to it without jargon 
or pompousness. Given enough chance and competent direction, they 
will gradually learn to make their language express their observations, 
opinions, and emotions. The undergraduate able to do this will have 
no trouble later with writing intelligent business letters or sales reports, 
nor will he be stifled in other vocational activities because as a university 
student he read, and wrote about, significant visions of life created in 
literature. 

In this college literary experience, poetry might well be put where 
it belongs: first. Not buried in the last weeks of the final term as a 
hurried and sketchy climax. Not buried behind short stories, novels, 
and dramas because students presumably respond to these more readily. 
Not postponed for weeks devoted to tedious elementary drills of familiar 
pattern. Rather, poetry might come at the very beginning of the year, 
when the Freshman is indeed fresh. The poems selected for study must 
dramatize, with order and variety, emotions which a sensitive person 
cannot deliberately ignore. They should be poems to delight the teacher 
in such a way that, when presenting them, his power of instruction is in 
good part the power of contagion. Not poetry, heaven forbid, taught 
as a record of lugubrious truisms and rhetorical platitudes, but poetry 
worthy of the best critical insight we can muster. In the classroom, 
poetry can speak for itself; it is the teacher’s task to create the oppor- 
tunity. Irreverent though they may seem, students are not indifferent 
to the great realities of experience or unresponsive to the resourceful 
contemplation of it. The sensibility of undergraduate students may be 
narrow, but it is a robust sensibility, ripe for enlargement. 

Surely, in the year of English study mandatory for undergraduates, 
university teachers of literature and language must concentrate on teach- 
ing the best of their discipline to the best of their ability; they can cope 
with writing, and especially with miscellaneous college handicrafts, as 
these arise in literary context. There should be among men of letters 
on college faculties a passionate belief that literature in liberal education 
is, indeed, “serviceable” in the largest sense. Whatever opens the 
imagination, deepens the affections, leaves students more sensitive to 
what language makes possible, or strengthens their consciousness of 
themselves as human beings is eminently practical. 
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Higher Education of the Housewife 


Wanted or Wasted? 


By Atice L. DEMENT 


A" a woman needs is to learn to think. She should not waste her 
precious college years learning to cook, sew, and psychoanalyze 
her children.” This statement came from a bright-eyed little 

blonde, married six years and the mother of two. Her preparation for 

homemaking had been an A. B. in English cum /aude and a couple of years 
teaching English composition to college Freshmen while her husband was 
completing work for a degree in engineering. 

Another woman in the same university graduating class who had 
majored in history, finished summa cum laude, and married a medical 
student had quite a different idea: 


Most of us women have a way of getting married; and if we don’t, 
we still need to be able to cook and entertain gracefully. Since I knew 
nothing about cooking, I entered the kitchen slightly on the defensive, 
and ten years and four children later I still do not enjoy cooking. I 
sincerely wish that I could prepare meals with the enthusiasm of some 
of my friends who, in addition to being exceedingly well-rounded, well- 
educated women, know something about home economics. 


The first young woman elaborated her point: 


It’s good to have something to think about while you’re bathing 
the baby or mopping up the floors. A woman needs all the formal 
education she can get in those four short years—all the literature courses, 
economics, art, music, ancient history. Let her sop it up! She needs 
it later, not just to provide a background for her home and children, 
though I think that is important too, but for herself. No matter how 
dull, or drab, or confining the first years of marriage may be—with a 
baby coming, husband overworked, a struggle to balance the family 
budget—a woman can make out all right if she has a mind that is free 
and working to give her outlets always. 


These two young women, both thirty-one years of age, both superior 
university graduates in the liberal arts and the wives of professional men, 
represent the two opposite poles of opinion concerning the value of higher 
education as a preparation for the demands life makes upon wives and 
mothers. Their statements were among those turned in when twenty- 
one honor graduates of a university class that had been interviewed at 

Autce L. Dement is associate professor of psychology, San Jose State College. 
This article is a companion piece to “‘Professional Men Look at General Education,” 
published in the November, 1956, “Journal.” 
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the time of graduation were asked ten years later to comment on what 
their superior college preparation was doing for them—specifically, how 
well a liberal education had served them in their role as women. Since 
it was assumed that they might have felt frustrated as the result of an 
abrupt change in the tempo of their mental activities after graduation, 
they were also asked to give information about their hobbies or activities 
outside the home. It was expected that their avocations might represent 
an effort to keep up some connection with their fields of special interest 
in college. 

A third woman in the group was quite critical of her college preparation. 
She resented, not so much the content of the courses, but the attitudes 
instilled in the liberal-arts classroom. She believed that she was being 
educated exactly as men were, and that most of the students reflected 
the attitude that a career or some other form of concrete accomplishment 
was desirable, and that housework, home-management, and so on, were 
menial. 

I feel that since a great proportion of women graduates marry 
and have children upon graduating from college, certain attitudes and 
values could be instilled so that they would not go through a very 
frustrating and difficult adjustment. I have found this a common 
complaint among my friends. I do not mean to imply that there 
should be more home-economics courses taught (although I think there 
is some need for these), but rather I feel that there is a definite need to 
educate girls to be women and to be happy and proud of their sex, not 
resentful of it, and to feel that parenthood, home-management, civic 
obligations, and so on, have as much prestige as punching an IBM 
machine or putting on an airline uniform! 


The great majority of the women studied, however, did not seem to 
feel as strongly as the three quoted. For the most part, they sang the 
praises of the liberal arts, though sometimes with the suggestion that a 
practical course or two, such as Marriage Problems or Home Management, 
would have been helpful. One respondent would like to see more oppor- 
tunity for women to have courses similar to Management in Relation to 
Family Living, not as part of a home-economics major, but as a back- 
ground for marriage. Another maintained that the best thing for a 
woman to study was whatever interested her most. She thought that, 
in the attempt to be practical, she had taken courses in subjects that 
meant little to her and consequently were of no permanent benefit. She 
concluded that if a young woman followed her inclination, even though 
her special interest did not lead to a profession, she had a knowledge of 
something that would continue to be a part of her life. 


SINCE nineteen of these twenty-one highly intelligent young women 
approved the liberal arts as a background for marriage and homemaking, 
it is interesting to note the claims they made for this kind of preparation. 
They believed that a liberal education had enabled them to do more for 
their husbands and children. One woman thought that her husband’s 
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position as an M. D., which demanded high standards of his wife in the 
community, was strengthened because of her university background. 
Another believed she had gained a better knowledge and understanding 
of the kind of education she hoped to have her children obtain. Her 
own preparation had made her entirely unsympathetic to the non-com- 
petitive type of program, which emphasized security rather than competi- 
tion, presented in the schools her children attended. She thought that 
her background would enable her to offset its influence and perhaps to be 
of use in a movement to bring about a change. 

A liberal education, according to the respondents, also contributed to 
personal adjustment and made for better community workers. Several 
of the young women studied believed that their education had given them 
a critical and independent intellectual attitude, and had also helped them 
in the art of living with others. Some thought that they had gained in 
ability to organize their work more efficiently. 

A woman who had specialized in history asserted that her college 
education had intensified her enjoyment of reading, enabled her to follow 
current events more intelligently, and broadened her interests. A respon- 
dent with a political-science background believed that she understood 
people better and knew more about how to help them because of her 
liberal education. Others wrote that the kind of education they had 
received had contributed greatly to their understanding of the opposite 
sex. 

Claims were made for the advantages bestowed by a liberal education 
which functioned in the fields of community service and participation. 
These included the stimulation of an interest in politics, assistance to 
philanthropic and cultural societies supported by the community, and 
leadership in young people’s group work. 

A woman who had majored in political science kept in touch with 
her own interests by acting as county secretary for the Young Republicans 
and precinct chairman for the local group. Another, whose field of 
specialization had been history, belonged to the League of Women Voters 
and the Women’s Republican Club. Still another, who had been very 
active in campus affairs, was a member of the Democratic Council and 
the League of Women Voters, and hoped in the future to participate 
actively in politics if circumstances permitted. 

One young woman, who lived in Chicago, found time to serve as a 
member of the board of directors of the Mary Crane League, which sup- 
ports a nursery school at Hull House. Another member of the group 
acted as vice-president of a co-operative nursery school and was on the 
board of directors of the Salvation Army. A social-science student 
participated actively in the Civic Interest League and the Council of 
Jewish Women. 

Many believed that a liberal education had provided outlets for satis- 
fying and constructive use of leisure time. Their avocational pursuits 
included leadership of various church activities—music, dancing, speech, 
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and drama—participation in the League of Women Voters and the 
Parent-Teacher Association, service in the Girl Scouts, activity in civic 
groups and in clubs such as the American Association of University 
Women, and political campaigning! Editing, script-writing, book- 
collecting, dress-design, photography, ceramics, acting, and study-club 
activities of various kinds were also mentioned as leisure-time pursuits. 


THE kind of college education a woman receives has much to do with 
the prospects she envisions for herself. Whether or not she will continue 
to grow and develop depends largely on ideas planted during her form- 
ative years. The goals these superior liberal-arts graduates set for 
themselves give further evidence of the effectiveness of their preparation 
for life. A desire to continue their education was evinced in the state- 
ments made by a number of them. A wide variety of fields of study 
were mentioned, including literature, music, drama, psychology, human 
relations, and education. 

There is a growing belief that able American women should add their 
productive energies to those of men in the missile race. It has been 
pointed out in editorials that only 3 per cent of American engineers are 
women as compared with 25 per cent in Russia, and that the great ma- 
jority of doctors in Russian hospitals are women. How, it is asked, can 
we be expected to compete with a country which marshals its woman 
power into such essential occupations? 

Some critics look with alarm at the expanding juvenile population. 
“Every girl who can, should prepare to teach,” is their plea. Educators 
are making a desperate effort to recruit teachers through their publications 
and organizations. One of their most conspicuous claims is that since 
teaching children and rearing them are so closely connected, each occupa- 
tion is a preparation for the other. 

According to the young homemakers who have contributed their 
ideas to this discussion, there is much to be said for the liberal arts as a 
means of meeting the modern woman’s needs. With the present all-out 
effort to guide more and more men into scientific fields of specialization, 
it becomes even more essential that intelligent women keep alive the 
values of our heritage in philosophy, history, literature, and the arts. 

Success in the modern world takes far more than knowledge. It 
takes stability, stamina, level-headedness, courage, a desire to learn, and 
the ability to make good use of one’s learning. For peace and the survival 
of a people are perhaps more dependent upon a state of mind than upon 
any weapons of defense. It is to psychological security that the liberally 
educated wife and mother can make her greatest contribution. 

One writer has pointed out that what this country needs for survival in 
the missile age is mothers who are not afraid that their studious children 
will be considered ‘“‘oddballs” or “‘eggheads.”” Who better than a liberally 
educated mother can stimulate the curiosity of her children and help 
them develop a sense of values that will make a life career of study and 
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research seem more enticing than one of money-making? Certainly, too, 
the scholar or research scientist who marries a liberally educated woman 
may find her intellectual standards and values among his greatest assets. 
She not only can show understanding and appreciation of his efforts but 
will also be more likely to accept cheerfully the privations that must be 
endured in the early years of building a career. She will not object to 
doing without an electric dishwasher in the interest of a better library or 
more research equipment for her husband. Her trained mind will give 
her a sense of values. 

The experiences of the twenty-one honor graduates in the liberal arts 
which form the basis of this article indicate that the contemporary home- 
maker with a liberal education can claim many advantages in meeting the 
demands of a Sputnik age. Her judgment and emotional maturity, 
added to the long-range view of the world which her knowledge of history 
makes possible, help her withstand the tensions of modern life. Her 
higher cultural level, her social talents, her self-confidence, and her ability 
to organize her work contribute directly to her effectiveness as a wife 
and mother. Her heightened social sensitivity, her knowledge of con- 
temporary conditions, and her training in speaking and writing make 
her an effective member, and often a leader, of civic groups. Not least 
important, her background of knowledge and her established interests 
provide a basis for her own future growth. 
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Having Guests on the Campus 


The Visitor Program at Franklin and Marshall College 
By Ricuarp J. STONESIFER 


ACULTY members and students at many small colleges have 

every right to be envious of their fellows at the large universities 

and at their richer sister institutions on a score of points. Prominent 
among these points of envy is the ability of the larger (or richer) institu- 
tions to present outstanding guest lecturers, concert series, or demon- 
strations and exhibits from off-campus as part of their total program. 
“Good” colleges have a succession of visiting “‘professors,” by which I 
mean to indicate, not full-time classroom teachers, but celebrities and 
authorities from the world of the theatre, politics, literature, and the 
sciences and arts who come to the campus for periods ranging from an 
hour to several days. These professors play a vital part in two important 
ways: they help to create the atmosphere of intellectuality that marks 
the college or university of quality; and they bring the student body and 
the faculty a kind of mental stimulation that can seldom be found in the 
classroom. 

How does the small, and frequently low-budget, college manage 
this? One reads with envy the list of lecturers presented in an academic 
year at a great university. Or one watches how Dartmouth co-ordinates 
its Great Issues course, wants to emulate it, and then hears what the 
budget would have to be! 

At Franklin and Marshall College we have managed to start— 
effectively, I think—to work out solutions for these vexing problems. 
We began by deciding that it was never enough for a college to collect 
an activity fee from its students, provide from this a budget of $1-2—3,000 
a year to finance an “assembly series,” and call the job done if something, 
almost anything, was arranged for the students either to listen to or to 
watch at a set hour each week. We knew that all too frequently this was 
what happened—witness one college, for example, where an expert snake- 
handler, a prominent poet, a hypnotist, and an “inspirational” lecturer 
followed each other in successive weeks, all with no semblance of any 
conceivable co-ordination with the total academic program of the 
institution. 

We rejected this arrangement, and resolved instead to stretch our 
small budget as far as possible in building a visitor program that would 
be an integral part of our academic program. We collect an activity fee 
from our 1,200 students, and from it we secure an annual share of $3,000 


RicHarp J. SToNESIFER is assistant to the dean, Franklin and Marshall College. 
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to help to underwrite the visitor program. But this was manifestly 
insufficient. Additional funds had to be found. 

Why not, we decided, try to unite town and gown, not only to be of 
greater service to the community, but to get badly needed financial 
support? Accordingly, for the past two years we have arranged what 
we call our “‘Topics” series, which brings five visiting lecturers to the cam- 
pus for evening appearances at a time when interested citizens in the com- 
munity can hear them. If possible, these speakers spend a full day on 
campus, setting up daytime lectures which are closed to the public so 
that our students can meet as informally as possible for discussion with 
the guests. But we sell subscription tickets for the season to the public, 
five hundred of them at $4.50 each. This provides us with an additional 
$2,250 for the support of all phases of our program, and in addition 
generates good will in the community. 

At $4.50, a season ticket is a bargain. Arranging things carefully— 
that is, judiciously balancing the ‘‘academic” and the “popular,” and 
never being afraid of Madison Avenue techniques in featuring what in 
the lecture business is called a headliner—‘‘Topics” 1958-59 brought to 
the campus James T. Farrell, Margaret Mead, Leonard Feather, Eddie 
Dowling, and Vance Packard; Edward Weeks, Donald J. Hughes, Clement 
Attlee, Harry Golden, and C. Northcote Parkinson were selected as the 
speakers for 1959-60. 

As it happens, all but ine of these speakers were secured through a 
lecture agency. We do not usually take this easy road. Without 
exception, the primary test in the selection of a speaker is whether he is a 
genuine authority in a given area. We will not, for example, pay an 
agency an oversized fee for the services of a certain popular TV panelist 
who tells jokes, even though our friends and supporters in the community 
have been urging us for two years to book him for a lecture. ‘Our speakers 
must, in short, be popular and at the same time scholarly. 

We are careful to make it perfectly clear to the lecture agencies 
that we expect college-level performances—this since one of the nation’s 
leading motion-picture critics treated us to a speech he had used in touring 
the ladies’ clubs! The agencies, incidentally, respect us for this; one 
agent insisted that we cancel a scheduled lecture last year because he 
was convinced that the speaker invited would not satisfy our expectations. 
When this happens, it is clear that insistence on intellectual integrity 
has begun to pay off. 


A GLANCE at the list of speakers shows that they were selected because 
their lectures on campus complemented academic offerings: for example, 
The Hidden Persuaders was being used in a seminar conducted by the 
Department of Government, which provided a link between the guest 
and an activity that occupied at least a segment of the student body at 
the time. But we wanted to integrate the lectures even more closely 
with the curriculum, and in a way that would cross more departmental 
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lines. The device we have perfected is our Book-of-the-Semester plan, 
which was copied by several other institutions after an article in the 
Saturday Review and nation-wide publicity by the National Book Com- 
mittee focused attention on it. The idea in essence is this: each semester 
the entire faculty and student body are encouraged to read at least one 
book in common, this book to serve as a springboard for student-faculty 
discussions and fraternity debates, and to stimulate suggestions for 
inviting certain lecturers to speak on campus. The basic idea of the 
plan is simple: to provide at least one area for common discussion and 
concern on a campus where specialization in a score of different disciplines 
often has a divisive influence. 

In our Book-of-the-Semester plan, we used D. W. Brogan’s The 
American Character, William H. Whyte’s The Organization Man, James 
Conant’s Modern Science and Modern Man, Jacques Barzun’s Darwin, 
Marx, Wagner, and Margaret Mead’s Male and Female. The last book 
illustrates a vital point about the relationship of the plan to our total 
program: in addition to acting as one of our five “Topics” lecturers, 
Margaret Mead spent a day on campus, leading a panel discussion in the 
afternoon on modern dating practices to which we had invited student 
delegations from nearby girls’ schools to lend balance to the discussion; 
we also set up three additional lectures on sex differences, in this case by 
academic authorities in the specific areas involved, directed specifically 
to our sociology, biology, or psychology majors, but kept general enough 
to enlighten all comers. 

The Book-of-the-Semester emphasis has an additional value: it can 
be used to acquaint the student body with areas that are not receiving 
the support they deserve on campus; for example, our use of Male and 
Female is \argely responsible for the fact that thirty-six of our students 
signed up for a course in anthropology this year which only sixteen 
attended in 1958-59. 


OUR visitor program for the fall semester 1959-60 was as follows: two of 
our five “Topics” lecturers, Edward Weeks and Donald J. Hughes, 
spoke on subjects of general interest to the student body as a whole; and 
in a five-part, semester-long program, in which The Crucible was used 
as the Book-of-the-Semester, Kimon Friar lectured on Arthur Miller 
as a force in modern American drama; Eugene J. McCarthy, on the 
political atmosphere under McCarthyism (in which the play was written); 
and Edmund Sears Morgan, on the Puritans and the intellectual milieu 
that allowed the Salem trials to occur; the Jean-Paul Sartre movie version 
of the play was shown; and our campus dramatic club presented the 
original play. Thus, at the very least, history, government, religion, 
English, and French classes were involved. 

In the spring of 1960, we shall hear the three additional “Topics” 
lecturers, Clement Attlee, Harry Golden, and C. Northcote Parkinson. 
The Book-of-the-Semester program will. center on Edward D. Eddy’s 
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The College Influence on Student Character, with our students and faculty 
engaged in a lively series of discussions on the book, one of which will 
feature a lecture by the author. 

In addition to this central visitor’s program, there are departmental 
programs in which off-campus visitors are invited to lecture. Last 
year eighty-eight speakers were guests of various departments at Franklin 
and Marshall College, including local businessmen brought into a class- 
room for an hour, professors from nearby colleges invited for an evening 
to address a departmental club, and outstanding specialists in various 
areas. Because of the importance of this program, the College has seen 
fit in several cases to increase departmental budgets to support it. Our 
Department of Religion, for example, has instituted a series of lectures 
that has brought important figures to the campus over a three-year 
period: Will Herberg, Gustave Weigel, Theodore Gill, and others of 
comparable caliber. 

A little imagination exhibited in individual departments can produce 
wonders, at practically no cost in some cases: our Department of Govern- 
ment arranged to have virtually all candidates for the top posts in Penn- 
sylvania appear on campus last year just prior to the November elections. 
In sessions that were lively and heated, students were brought into close 
contact with men such as Harold Stassen, George Leader, Hugl. .cott, 
and Joseph Clark. 


ENOUGH about the general features of the program. What about the 
response of the student body and the public to our distinguished guests? 
First, we have tried to stop worrying about occasional evidences of student 
apathy. We provide the best speakers we can, and we hope that students 
will be wise enough to attend their lectures; but we reject the use of any 
form of compulsion to increase attendance. An audience of one hundred 
boys to listen to a poet read from his works may seem to be a poor showing 
on a campus of 1,200, but the distinguished poet in question commented 
that his audience suited him very well—they were there because they 
wanted to be. At the other extreme, an overflow crowd jammed one 
of our auditoriums recently to badger William H. Whyte with questions 
on The Organization Man, and he remarked that the questions were the 
most intelligent he had been asked on an American campus. 

Second, we try to keep the program as informal as possible andito 
provide every opportunity for students to interrogate our visitors, «ho 
must consent to submit themselves to questioning. I know of one 
instance in which an eminent American poet agreed to appear on a 
college program only on condition that no students be allowed to approach 
him. Had we been involved in this case, we would have withdrawn our 
invitation, telling him politely to stay in Greenwich Village. 

There is great virtue in having the visiting lecturer remain on campus 
“long enough to enter into the conversation generated by his formal 
remarks” (which is the way it is phrased in the Juniata College catalogue) ; 
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it is only the occasional visitor who does not enjoy this part of his visit. 
When we can, we house visitors in one of the three guest suites available 
on our campus, and whenever possible we arrange to have guests dine 
with small groups of students and faculty members in private, ensuring 
interested persons the opportunity of talking with the speakers at length 
under the most favorable conditions. 


OBVIOUSLY, there are dangers involved in a visitor program. No one 
who has read Malcolm Brinnin’s account of Dylan Thomas’ adventures 
in America can fail to realize the perils of entertaining the Bohemian 
on a campus where certain rules of conduct must be observed. Every 
faculty member charged with directing such a program for several years 
emerges with a favorite story. My own concerns an important American 
novelist who insisted on regaling a succession of taculty members with 
the intimate details of his checkered marital history. Far too frequently, 
the writer is better to read than to meet. The establishment of a central 
clearinghouse for the dissemination of intelligence reports on the conduct 
of celebrated visitors is a project that a foundation might contemplate, 
secure in the realization that it would relieve the pressure on many 
campuses. 

In spite of the occasional embarrassments and disasters, however, 
the visitor program can and should be made an important part of the 
academic program in any college. Without such a program, the student 
is deprived of a vital undergraduate experience. “I never met an author,” 


one confided to me recently, “until I came to graduate school.”” That 
should not happen in American higher education. 
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Short Contributions 


The Professional Educator and Medical Education 


A topic certain to reap a harvest of emotionalized responses from those 
engaged in higher education today is the preparation of instructional 
personnel for their specific task of teaching in institutions of higher edu- 
cation. Although no one denies that the techniques of instruction at 
advanced levels demand study and eventual improvement, with few 
exceptions little systematic effort is made to evaluate—and implement— 
education in a particular college or graduate or professional school. 

One of the exceptions is the University of Buffalo, on whose campus 
a study has been under way for three years to test the hypothesis that 
teaching practices in a medical school can be improved by an in-service 
program designed to give medical teachers a greater familiarity with 
fundamental educational principles.' Although the project did not 
officially begin until February, 1956, it was actually conceived much 
earlier during a conversation between George E. Miller, associate professor 
of the School of Medicine, and Robert S. Fisk, dean of the School of 
Education. Coming from the world of medicine, where a physician seeks 
the aid of a specialist in those situations in which he feels such assistance 
is necessary, what could be more logical, Dr. Miller asked, than to consult 
with specialists in education when problems in instruction and evaluation 
arise? What could be more logical, indeed? In the face of the usual 
attitudes toward the professional educator, however, such a “‘logical” 
approach was astonishing. Growing out of that initial meeting, a com- 
mittee of professional educators, School of Medicine faculty members, 
and others laid plans, over a period of a year and a half, that resulted in 
the Project in Medical Education. 

During that time the committee wrestled with two extremely difficult 
questions: Exactly what can the professional in education offer to 
medical-school faculty members? How can the impact of any such 
offerings best be studied? The search for answers to these questions 
led to the development of a general approach involving both the nature 
of the consultant services and the design of the study. 

The plan was that over a period of one year a limited number of 
medical-school faculty members would participate in a series of seminars 
designed to give them a greater familiarity with fundamental educational 

1The Project in Medical Education, supported by the Commonwealth Fund. 
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principles. Five major topics formed the content base for these seminar 
sessions: 
1. The teaching-learning process 
2. The nature of the medical student (psychosocial) 
3. The development of higher education, with special emphasis on 
medical education 
4. Communication: instructional materials and techniques, their use 
and their influence on teacher and student 
5. Evaluation of the effectiveness of instruction 


The plan did not involve formal presentation of these five topics as courses; 
however, each topic was organized and presented in such a manner as to 
combine content-presentation and problem-consideration. That is, semi- 
nar participants brought problems of instruction growing out of their 
teaching experiences to the seminar sessions, and, at the same time, 
seminar leaders «:sed the sessions to help the participants become familiar 
with the fundamentals of the specific topical areas. 

The leadership of the seminars was, of course, deemed to be of key 
importance to the success of the project. The personality of the leaders 
was of some consequence, but preparation for their roles was paramount. 
Since the professionals in education needed an understanding of medical 
education at the outset, each of them spent a period of time observing all 
phases of it in the University of Buffalo School of Medicine and talking 
with administrative and instructional personnel and students. In an 
effort to confine the discussions to the field of medical education, a faculty 
member of the School of Medicine was selected as a co-leader of each 
content area, and every area was jointly developed and guided by a 
‘leadership team. Incidentally, the medical partner of each team super- 
vised the preparation of his partner in professional education, attending 
the lectures, laboratories, conferences, and bedside and clinic teaching, 
and answering questions raised by the observer. 

In September, 1956, the first of the seminars was held. The partici- 
pants included four members of the faculty of the University of Buffalo 
Medical School; three visiting faculty members from Bowman-Gray Medi- 
cal School, Tufts Medical School, arid the University of Toronto Medi- 
cal School; and a senior medical student from the University of Buffalo 
Medical School. The fields represented by the participants included 
surgery, obstetrics and gynecology, bacteriology and immunology, 
and pharmacology. The eight participants attended three seminar 
sessions each week from September, 1956, through May, 1957. In all, 
there were 105 sessions: 27 concerned with the teaching-learning process, 
21 with the nature of the medical student, 10 with higher education, 
24 with communication, and 23 with evaluation. 

A similar series of in-service seminars was held during the following 
academic year with a few changes. These included a shift in leaders, a 
slight modification of the number and sequence of seminar sessions, and 
the introduction of extra participants to supplement the second year’s 
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six regular participants from the fields of pediatrics, obstetrics-gynecology, 
and medicine. These extra participants were faculty members of the 
University of Buffalo School of Medicine who wanted to attend the 
series of seminars in one content area. Two limitations were placed on 
their participation: there could be no more extra participants than 
there were regular, and the extra participants would be expected to attend 
all of the sessions in the content area of their choice. It is interesting 
to note that there were fifteen such participants. 

The evaluation of the project was conducted by the Educational 
Research Center of the University of Buffalo. Since the number of 
participants was small and it was impossible to design experimental 
conditions involving student gains, the Center attempted to study the 
participants intensively through the use of the interview and the log- 
diary in combination.? Although the final results of the evaluation are 
not given here in detail, it is clear from these excerpts from the ‘‘Progress 
Report to the Commonwealth Fund, September 1, 1957-August 31, 
1958” that those who took part in the project were materially and 
observably affected by the seminars. 

3. In all cases the participants evidenced an increased awareness of the 
variety of techniques available to medical school instruction. 

4. In most cases the participants developed some further adeptness in 
handling these new techniques. 

5. In all cases the participants have come to recognize that no technique 
is good or bad of itself but that the appropriateness of the technique 
or material is the important question to answer. 

6. The vital role played by objectives of medical education was 
studied and understood by all the participants. 

7. The participants came to understand the broader role of medical 

education and the contribution made to the whole by the basic 
sciences and the clinical years... . 


g. Participants tended to develop for themselves a program of action 
to initiate on their return to their respective medical schools. 
10. The participants [gained] an understanding of the on roles 
- [of] knowledge of subject matter and skill in teaching. . . 

Since the conclusion of the two years of extended seminars, several 
other studies have been started, and an attempt has been made to sub- 
stitute for the largely impracticable and expensive seminars some work- 
able plan for making the experiences they provided available to larger 
numbers of participants. The offshoot studies include a major investi- 
gation of the attitudes of faculty members of various medical schools and 
the teaching practices in their institutions. 

The details of the Project in Medical Education are available to those 
interested in testing this approach in their own institutions. However, 


*Details of the evaluation can be found in Edwin F. Rosinski, ‘“‘An Exploratory Study in the 
Identification of Attitudes of Medical School Instructors during the Course of a Project in Medical 
Education,” unpublished doctoral dissertation (University of Buffalo, 1957). 
3Unpublished report, School of Medicine, University of Buffalo, pp. 14-15. 
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the planning committee and the leadership teams of the Project believe 
that certain cautions should be borne in mind: 


1. It is imperative that the professional in education spend sufficient 
time becoming familiar with the particular institution ... and its 
problems before attempting to proffer consultant services. 

. Any attempt at implementation should grow out of a felt need on the 
part of a faculty . . . of a higher education institution. . . . Failing 
a specific request by a faculty group to the professional in education, 
there should be a mutual desire to enter into a program.* The pro- 
fessional in education . . . should not . . . take the initiative. 

. While the technique for achieving this may vary . . . it is important 
that a thorough understanding of each other’s “language” be de- 
veloped by the partnership.‘ 


What has been described here is a notable experiment in higher edu- 
cation. . The evidence collected during the first two years overwhelmingly 
substantiates the hypothesis that a knowledge of fundamental educational 
principles contributes to effective teaching practices in a medical school. 
Another outcome, perhaps as important, is that the project furnished 
proof that a productive relationship can exist between the professional 
schools and the ‘“‘educationists.” 

STEPHEN ABRAHAMSON, University of Buffalo 

‘Ibid. 


The Army and Student Deferments during the 
Second World War 


The question whether or not an individual should be drafted is often 
affected by issues which may seem extraneous to a war effort. If the 
needs of the armed forces are the determining factors, then a local board 
has only three choices: (1) disqualify the registrant for military service 
because of physical reasons, (2) defer him because of his help in the 
production of munitions, or (3) draft him. Yet there is another important 
factor which, indeed, had a disruptive effect during the Second World 
War upon the whole problem of industrial deferments and adequate 
mobilization. This factor was the deferment of certain non-industrial 
groups, such as fathers and students. Deferment is likely to play a 
similar role in any future mobilization unless adequate plans are made. 

A mixture of disinterested aims, special interests, industrial needs, 
and Army demands influenced educational deferment. The original 
Selective Training and Service Act included a special provision which 
permitted the deferment of college students until the end of the academic 
year. More important, Section 5 of ‘the law required the President 
“under such rules and regulations as he may prescribe to defer from 
training and service those men whose employment in industry, agriculture 
or other employment, or whose activity in any other endeavor, is found 
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. . . to be necessary to the maintenance of the national health, safety 
or interest.” The Selective Service System interpreted this provision 
to include students. Students were to be deferred, not as students, but 
rather because of their prospective contributions to the war effort.' 

The important regulation under which students were deferred, there- 
fore, was the same as that governing industrial deferment—Local Board 
Memorandum 115. Part VIII of this regulation dealt with “necessary 
men in training and preparation.” In order to be classified as a necessary 
man, the registrant had to be in training for a “critical occupation” 
necessary to the war effort in which there was a shortage of personnel 
both trained and in training; and he had to be sufficiently advanced in his 
work. Applied to the college student, this meant that he must have 
completed two academic years.? 

Actually, the regulations and memorandums were only the outward 
impersonal manifestations of an internal human struggle. The scene was 
any school campus; the time, preferably after the draft had been extended 
to include eighteen-year-olds. At the administration building, the dean 
was worrying at the prospect that the draft would take most of his 
students. What was to happen to his school, to the whole system of 
higher education, he asked himself? He furtrer imagined the dire 
effects that a lack of college-trained men would have on the postwar 
world. Even more pressing, where would enough doctors and engineers, 
so necessary in wartime, come from if their source at the college were 
allowed to dry up? 

Outside the college campus, local draft boards throughout the country 
wanted these young students, many of them talented scholars, to help 
man the war machine. Why should these men be exempt, asked the 
board members and Army representatives, when others not fortunate 
enough to go to college had to be drafted? 

The student was at a loss to know what todo. Urged to enlist in this 
or that, told to remain at school to become an officer or a doctor, criticized 
as a draft-dodger, he wore the dazed look that beclouded many students’ 
eyes during 1942 and 1943. He was confused, and so was the deferment 
policy concerning him. 

Early in 1941, as the threat to lower the draft age to eighteen 
endangered more students, the famous historian and head of Union 
College, Dixon Ryan Fox, wrote to one of the school’s most eminent 
alumni and trustees, Undersecretary of War Patterson, lamenting the 
financial fate which would befall the colleges if all their young students 
were drafted. “But far more important,” Fox wrote, “[would] be the 
effect on the future of letting a generation go by without training for 
intellectual leadership. That would undoubtedly be the greatest casualty 
of the war.’’* He consequently urged the adoption of a part-time rather 


'Selective Service System, Problems of Selective Service, 111 (Special Monograph 16 (Washington, 
D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1952]), pp. 134-35. 

*Tbid., pp. 142-43. 

34 detailed listing of the sources used can be found in Albert A. Blum, “Deferment from Military 
Service” (doctoral dissertation, Columbia University, 1953). 
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than a full-time military-training program for students. Another trustee 
of Union College, Hiram C. Todd, supported Fox by writing Patterson 
that he thought college students should be deferred because well-educated 
men were needed as officer material in the Army and Navy, and “after 
the war to keep our Government going along rational lines.” 

Patterson believed other considerations were more important. First, 
he rejected the idea of part-time drilling as undemocratic and ineffective. 
In reply to the second argument raised, Patterson commented that “‘if we 
think too much where we will be after the war, we shall not prepare 
quickly or effectively.” He believed that college boys should come for- 
ward for military service first, not last. Even before our entry into the 
war, Patterson made it clear that the War Department objected to special 
treatment of students. Several months before the bombing of Pear! 
Harbor, the War Department and the chief of the Selective Service 
System, Major General Lewis B. Hershey, opposed the enactment of a 
law deferring college students until the end of the academic year. Two 
reasons were given: (1) under the existing regulations college students 
could be deferred until the end of the semester with the approval of the 
local board and (2) even if a student were called early in the academic 
year, he would not be available for nearly twelve months.‘ This was only 
one of the early indications of the War Department’s opposition to the 
special deferment of college students. Another proposal for the group 
deferment of students was characterized by Patterson as “‘class legislation” 
which would open the way for similar group deferments. 

Nevertheless, the Army could not ignore the fact that the Navy, 
through its enlistment program, was exhausting the rich sources of man 
power in colleges. The Army, wishing to make sure it received its full 
share of these men, unenthusiastically resorted to the use of the Enlisted 
Reserve Corps (ERC), in which students could be placed without leaving 
college until the Secretary of War called them to active duty. 

Hershey condemned the ERC program, claiming that there was no 
reason to assume that three years of college training would make better 
Army officers than three years in the service. He also criticized the 
program as “‘most undemocratic. It provides an economic basis for 
admission into training as an officer.”” Hershey believed that the 
prospect of a three-year delay before entrance into active military service 
would “inevitably attract individuals’ who wished to avoid serving in 
the Army. He quoted the headmaster of a school: “In the Civil War it 
required $300 to escape service. In this war it requires sufficient funds 
to attend college.” As a result of these and similar arguments, Secretary 
of War Stimson finally decided to call the students in the ERC to active 
duty because of the “exigencies of war.”” Thus at the end of the school 
term in February, 1943, large numbers of students throughout the 
country entered the service. 

While the dispute was raging over college students and the ERC, 


‘U. S. Senate Subcommittee un Military Affairs, Hearings on S 1504, “Deferment of . . . Col- 
lege . . . Students,” 77th Congress, rst Session (1941), pp. 1-2. 
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Patterson made his views clear to his chief, Henry Stimson, in a ten-page 
memorandum, dated September 24, 1942, in which he expressed his 
belief that America was then entering the “hard, bitter phase” of the 
war. In such a war, the past policy of encouraging students to remain in 
college instead of entering the Army had to cease. The problem involving 
college students would become even more acute when the draft age was 
lowered to eighteen. Patterson consequently urged that his views be 
heard so that an adequate policy might be formulated. 

Since Patterson anticipated a great demand for men of the best age 
for fighting—eighteen to thirty years—he believed that no special prefer- 
ence should be given to any person in that age group. He reviewed 
and dismissed the claims made for the special treatment of the college 
student, with the one exception of the medical student. His program for 
all other college students was both simple and direct. They should be 
drafted like anyone else. Courses in subjects of immediate benefit to the 
Army, such as engineering, should be organized and taught to students 
chosen on the basis of aptitude rather than college training. 

This phase of Patterson’s program—special training for soldiers— 
was soon put into practice. One day after Patterson sent his memo- 
randum to Stimson, General Brehon Somervell, head of the Army Service 
Force, was directed to prepare a plan for a training program to provide 
college-trained men to meet the future needs of the Army.® It was hoped 
that the Army Specialized Training Program (ASTP), which Somervell 
developed, would lessen the resistance of industry and colleges to the 
drafting of students. In fact, the War Department agreed that “‘limited- 
service” personnel trained under this program would be transferred to 
war industries to meet the urgent need for well-equipped men. In 
June, 1943, the Army approved the Army Specialized Training Program.‘ 

The decision to send men trained in the ASTP back to industry had 
come after another sharp conflict between the War Manpower Com- 
mission (WMC) and the Army. The central cause of the dispute was the 
issuance by Paul McNutt, head of the Commission, of the WMC Occupa- 
tional Bulletin No. 11, as amended, March 1, 1943, providing for the 
deferment of competent students in special scientific or engineering fields 
who could complete their training by July 1, 1945.7 The War Depart- 
ment strongly objected to the publication of this bulletin. Patterson im- 
mediately attacked the proposal. The bulletin was finally issued by 
McNutt despite Patterson’s protest, although it did not include on its list 
of eligible subject-fields those Patterson had especially ridiculed: for ex- 
ample, economics and psychology. The War Manpower Commission, 
however, tried to make it clear to the War Department that the bulletin 
established only a temporary program, and that a permanent policy of 

§“History of Training—Army Specialized Training Program (ASTP), September, 1942-44” 
(MS in the Office of the Chief of Military History), p. 1. 

*‘History of Military Training—Army Specialized Training Reserve Program” (MS in the 


Office of the Chief of Military History), passim. 
Selective Service System, op. cit., pp. 57-59. 
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deferment of students in specialized fields was not contemplated. The 
War Department expressed the hope that its ASTP program would soon 
make the WMC program unnecessary. 

As the war progressed and the demands for man power grew more 
pressing—so pressing that the ASTP had to be terminated—the demand ° 
for student deferment lessened. The Selective Service System set up 
quotas for deferment of students in specialized fields. The National 
Roster of Scientific and Specialized Personnel of the WMC became the 
certifying agency for student deferment. In April, 1944, Selective 
Service eliminated students from the list of those between the ages of 
eighteen and twenty-five who could be deferred. By May 1, 1944, only 
those enrolled in the colleges of medicine, dentistry, veterinary medicine, 
and osteopathy were eligible for deferment.* 

Certain problems concerning students continued to arise. Congress 
proposed laws which would permit high-school students eighteen and 
nineteen years of age to be deferred until the end of an academic year. 
General George Marshall objected to this proposal: “I am keenly aware 
of the desirability of allowing young men to complete their high school 
education before they are inducted into the Army, but there is an equal, 
if not greater, necessity for the Army to have young men who can readily 
absorb training and withstand the rigors of modern combat.” The War 
Department offered no objection to deferring entrance into the service 
until the end of the school term but would not sanction a year’s delay. 

Congress also considered special legislation dealing with deferment of 
doctors and dentists. Two bills offered in the spring and summer of 1945 
proposed that those who had completed a substantial part of their medical 
training be released from the Army to return to medical school. The 
bills also provided for the deferment of as many doctors and dentists as 
would be needed to satisfy civilian demands. The War Department 
successfully discouraged the proposed legislation since it would have meant 
the release of a select group of soldiers and would have exempted from 
service a select group of civilians. Before this period of the war, the 
War Department had always favored special treatment of medical 
students because of the steady needs of the Army for doctors. Special 
treatment and the ASTP had mitigated the effects of the draft on doctors, 
dentists, and scientists. Thus, the number of students deferred had 
reached a peak before the end of 1943, and had lessened thereafter 
throughout the remainder of the war. 

In sum, one policy of deferment was carried ott during the first half 
. of the war; another, during the remaining half. The result was confusion 

and waste of man power—confusion and waste that still exist today as 
we try to raise a much smaller army, at a time of less imminent danger, 
to face a different kind of potential war. 


AvBert A. BLum, American 
8]bid., pp. 150-52. 
*U. S. Senate Committee on Military Affairs, Hearings on S 637, “Physicians and Dentists . 
79th Congress, 1st Session (1945), p. 3, et passim. 
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Geography of the Doctorate 


More than half of the earned doctorates in the United States have been 
conferred by universities and colleges located in five states, although 
these states have less than one-third of the population of the country. 
New York, with less than one-tenth of the population, has furnished 
almost one-fifth of the earned doctorates. The other four leading states, 
in order, are Illinois, Massachusetts, California, and Pennsylvania. 


TABLE I 
Comparison OF DocroraTes GRANTED AND PopuLaTION 


Doctorates Porutation 
GranteD {1950 Census) 
Srate* 
Number Per Cent Rank Per Cent Rank 
(1) (2) G3) (4) (5) (6) 
11,278 9.1 3 3.1 8 
5,115 4.5 7 3.3 28 
Michigan $032 4.0 9 4-2 7 
ee 4,762 3.8 10 1.7 22 
Maryland. 4179 3-4 11 1.5 24 
Minnesota. . . 3392 2.7 12 1.9 18 
2,093 1.7 16 2.7 10 
Seven states, 500-999 each.................. §,105 4.2 a 9-3 
Seventeen states, 1-499 each................ 1,746 1.4 ” 15.6 


*Includes the District of Columbia and Puerto Rico. 


These findings result from an analysis of the extensive tabulations of 
earned Doctor’s degrees given in the seventh edition of American Uni- 
versities and Colleges, which summarizes the number of doctorates earned 
from 1861 (the year in which the first doctorates earned at an American 
institution of higher education were conferred on three men by Yale 


University) to 1955, inclusive, in 179 accredited American colleges and 
universities." 


In Table I these degrees are classified by state for twenty-one states, 
the District of Columbia, and Puerto Rico. Only those states (21) are 
listed whose institutions reported a total of 1,000 or more doctorates in 

'Mary Irwin, editor (Washington, D. C.: American Council on Education, 1956), pp. 67-68. 
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the entire ninety-five-year period. The percentage of the total popula- 
tion in each of these states, as shown by the 1950 census, is given in 
Column 5. 

An examination of Table I shows that ten states rank higher in doc- 
torates than in population; they have furnished more than their normal 
share of the doctorates. Connecticut is a noteworthy example, ranking 
twenty-eighth in population but seventh in doctorates. The first five 
states account for 52.7 per cent of the Ph.D.’s but only 32.2 per cent of 
the population. Massachusetts, with 3.1 per cent of the population, has 
furnished almost three times that percentage (9.1) of Doctors. 

TABLE II 


Comparison BY STATE OF Docrorates GRANTED IN THE 
PERIODS 1955-1957 AND 1861-1955 


1955-1957 1861-1955 
Number Per Cent Per Cent Rank 
(1) (2) (4) (5) (o) 
2,762 15.6 I 18.3 1 
Pennsylvania....... 97° 5.6 5 5-9 5 
of 339 1.9 16 2.4 14 
366 2.1 15 2.2 15 


The twenty-one states listed account for 94.4 per cent of the Doctors’ 
degrees but only 71.4 per cent of the population. Thirty-one states and 
territories with more than a quarter (28.6 per cent) of the total population 
have produced barely one-twentieth (5.6 per cent) of the Ph.D.’s. 

Six states—Idaho, Maine, Montana, Nevada, New Hampshire, South 
Dakota—and the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico had granted no doc- 
torates up to the year 1955. Between 1955 and 1957, however, Montana 
and New Hampshire each awarded two Ph.D. degrees. 

Table I also shows the geographical distribution of earned doctorates 
over the ninety-five-year period. What is the more recent, situation? 
An answer to this question is furnished in part by a consideration of similar 
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data for 1956 and 1957. Information -for these years is given in two 
publications of the United States Office of Education showing the dis- 
tribution by state of 8,903 earned doctorates in 1955-56 and 8,756 in 
1956-57.2, A tabulation showing the rank and percentage of degrees for 
the long-range period (1861-1955) and for the recent two-year period 
(1955-57) is given in Table II for the same twenty-one states listed in 
Table I. The only other state which should be included in this group that 
is not found among the first twenty-one for the period 1861-1955, when it 
ranked twenty-ninth, is Florida, where 228 doctorates were granted in 
1955-57, making the state twenty-first in rank, just above Tennessee. 

New York remains in first place, but with a significant decline from 
18.3 per cent of the total number for the period 1861-1955 to 15.6 per 
cent for the years 1955-57. Striking differences are found for some 
states, however, by a comparison of the ranks as shown for the recent 
past (1955-57) and for the long-range period (1861-1955). The first 
five states are the same, but California has advanced from fourth to 
second place. These five states, however, are not as important in recent 
years as previously, for they furnished only 46.1 per cent of the total 
number of doctorates as compared with 52.7 per cent for the long-range 
period. The states showing the most notable decreases in rank are 
Connecticut, which has dropped from seventh to twelfth place, and 
Maryland, with a drop from eleventh to seventeenth. The most note- 
worthy increases in rank are for Michigan, from ninth to sixth place; 
Indiana, from thirteenth to seventh place; and Texas, from eighteenth 
to tenth place. 

These twenty-one states account for only go per cent of the doctorates 
in recent years, whereas they account for almost 95 per cent over the 
long-range period. The thirty-one, states and territories not listed in 
Tables I and II produced 10 per cent of the doctorates in the years 1955-57 
but only 5.6 per cent of them in the years 1861-195¢. Distribution of 
doctorates has tended, although slowly, to become geographically more 
homogeneous in recent years. 

Wa Washington, D. C. 


2Earned “eae Conferred by Higher Educational Institutions, 1955-56 (Circular No. 499; 


Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1957), p. 32; ibid., 1956-57 (Circular No. 527, 1958), 
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Editorial 


A New State University Makes Its Bow 


One of the most interesting educational documents that we have 
seen recently is the prospectus of the University of South Florida.' It 
“describes the educational philosophy and the opportunities for learning 
in terms of that philosophy which will be presented by the University 
of South Florida” (page 7). This bulletin is of special interest since it 
describes the planning of the “nly institution in recent decades to be 
designed from the beginning as a state university. 

This project is a splendid illustration of state-wide planning to 
meet new educational needs. Several years ago, the Board of Control, 
which is the governing body of all the stafe’s universities, requested and 
received from the legislature funds for a study of the future needs of 
higher education in the state. The Board then appointed an advisory 
council of prominent educators to study these needs. This council 
predicted that within twenty years there would be an increase of some 
350 per cent in the number of persons seeking enrollment in the colleges 
and universities of the state. It recommended the establishment of a 
“state-wide system of community junior colleges” (page 17), and of 
additional four-year universities to be located in the most populous and 
fast-growing areas. One of these areas was in the Tampa region. In 
1955, the legislature authorized the establishment of a new university in 
this area, and on December 18, 1956, the State Board of Education, 
following the recommendation of the Board of Control, authorized its 
founding. A tract of some 1,700 acres, offered by Hillsborough County 
and lying some nine miles from downtown Tampa, was selected as the 
site of the new institution. In June, 1957, John S. Allen, executive 
vice-president of the University of Florida, was appointed president. 
On August 4, 1957, he set up temporary headquarters in the Hillsborough 
County Courthouse and proceeded with the planning of the new institution. 

Like other universities, this one will aim to provide “‘a well-balanced 
preparation for life and vocation” (page 12), that is, both liberal and 
professional education. But the authorities have strong convictions 
about the relation of these two sides of education: they repeatedly 
emphasize that these are to be regarded as elements in a single continuous 
process. They intend “to bring together general, liberal, and professional 
studies in a way that provides unity to the whole program” (page 36). 

Accent on Learning,” Bulletin of the University of South Florida, 1, No. 1. 
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At the beginning, the university will include four colleges: Basic 
Studies, Liberal Arts, Business Administration, and Education. All 
students entering as Freshmen or Sophomores will be enrolled in the 
College of Basic Studies. This college will offer seven lower-division 
courses of six semester-hours each: Functional English; Human Behavior— 
Effective Living and Thinking; Functional Foreign Language (a choice 
of one language); The American Idea—America and the World; Problems 
in Natural Science (a choice of biological or physical science); Problems 
in Mathematics; and The Humanities. Every student will be required 
to take the Functional English course and at least five of the other six 
Basic-Studies courses unless he can demonstrate competence in one or 
more of them by his high-school record or by examination. On success- 
fully completing a minimum of fifty-four semester-hours of work, including 
the basic courses, he will be eligible for admission to one of the upper- 
division colleges. 

It should be noted that this plan avoids the common fallacy that one 
must complete his general, before he begins his specialized or vocational, 
education. At South Florida, the typical student during his first two 
years will devote 50 to 60 per cent of his time to the Basic Studies courses, 
but he “will have the opportunity to elect two additional courses each 
year from one or more of the other colleges” (page 68). It is believed 
that, through this arrangement, the College of Basic Studies will meet 
the needs of three classes of students: those who enter “with definite 
professional or vocational objectives in mind”; others who are “seeking 
to find appropriate objectives”; and those who are “seeking a broad 
liberal education which will prepare them for life whether or not they 
decide later to seek a career’”’ (page 60). 

Moreover, all Seniors will 

take, in common, one course designed as a capstone of their four years 

of education and relating the Basic Studies of the first two years to their 

major or professional interests. 


. . . It is the hope that this course will provide a final sense of educa- 
tional unity for the college years and will . . . . open the way for continuing 
concern with liberal education beyond the college years (pages 68, 81). 
Among other noteworthy features of the new institution are the 
following: a joint program in engineering with the University of Florida; 
joint programs with Florida State University in home economics and 
nursing; an arrangement with neighboring Florida Christian College 
whereby students in each institution can elect courses offered by the 
other; a co-operative work-study program open to superior Sophomores 
(to be available probably in 1961); and encouragement of able students 
to do part of their work through independent study tested by examination. 
The University has been accepting applications for admission since 
October 1. Admission to the four-year programs is limited to those who 
are in the upper 60 per cent on the Florida state-wide twelfth-grade test. 
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“An applicant should also rank in the upper half of his high school senior 
class” (page 54). Only Freshmen will be admitted the first year; instruc- 
tion will begin in September, 1960. It is expected that the first class will 
number fifteen hundred or more, and the faculty about one hundred. 
Such, all too briefly, are some of the more important features of the 
new institution. We hope that many of our readers will examine the 
prospectus for themselves. It is a highly instructive case study showing 
“some of the things that must be done behind the scenes before the doors 
of a university can open” (page 28). We offer heartiest congratulations 
to President Allen and his colleagues on their far-sighted and comprehen- 
sive planning, and best wishes for the future of the newest state university. 


R. H. E. 


A Noteworthy Debate 


A notable discussion of an important issue in higher education is to 
be found in the current number of Financing Higher Education... Seymour 
E. Harris, chairman of the Department of Economics, Harvard University, 
and John Dale Russell, director of the Office of Institutional Research, 
New York University, argue the question “Is Higher Tuition the An- 
swer?”’ Mr. Harris says yes, and Mr. Russell, no. 

Mr. Harris’ argument is based primarily on economic analysis. He 
finds that by 1970, higher educational institutions will need more than 
thirteen billion dollars for operating expenditures and capital investment, 
as against the current figure of four billion dollars. 

Mr. Harris examines the possibilities of increased income from 
philanthropy; local, state, and federal governments; and expanded 
enrollments at present tuition rates. He anticipates that the most that 
can be expected from these, plus savings through more economical opera- 
tion of the institutions, will leave a deficit of almost three billion dollars 
that will have to come from an increase in tuition fees. This increase 
should be accompanied by more liberal provision of scholarship aid for 
needy students. 

Mr. Russell’s argument is primarily historical-social rather than 
economic. He deals with tuition in public institutions only. He believes 
that the current tendency to increase fees “is contrary to the best public 
policy. The publicly controlled institutions, in particular, should be 
encouraged to reduce their dependence on student fees and ultimately to 
eliminate completely this source of support.” He insists that all re- 
ported studies show that high fees and other costs discourage college 
attendance. 

This is a timely and instructive discussion by two very able advocates. 
We hope that many of our readers will examine the discussion for 


themselves. R. H. E. 
1Southern Regional Education Board, No. 4. 
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The Reporter 


"Ts School of Nursing at Boston 
University has adopted a new program 
for basic professional nursing which 
conforms to the regular academic cal- 
endar of the other parts of the uni- 
versity. Clinical instruction, which 
was formerly given in the summers, 
will be included during the year. 
Courses in the biological, physical, 
and social sciences, the humanities, 
and the medical and nursing sciences 
comprise the program. Other changes 
in the curriculum include an honors 
project for Seniors, and courses in 
emergency and disaster nursing, prin- 
ciples of administration, and current 
discoveries in nursing and the general 


field of health. 


Acccorpinc to a report recently 
published by the United States Office 
of Education, in 1958-59 average 
salaries of full professors in four-year 
private colleges and universities in- 
creased from $7,360 to $8,510, (15.6 
per cent) over the preceding year. 
For all ranks combined, the increase 
was 11.4 per cent; the comparable 
increase in public institutions was 4.8. 


A SUMMER program for the study of 
Latin American culture in Mexico, 
Peru, or Ecuador has been organized 
by Columbia, Cornell, and Harvard 
universities. Under the guidance of 
professional anthropologists, under- 
graduate students will work from June 
through August at a field station in 
one of the three countries. Candidates 
for the program will study Spanish 
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and participate in a special seminar 
during the spring semester preceding 
their summer studies. The univer- 
sities believe that the program will 
result in better understanding of a 
foreign culture than can be obtained 
by either the casual tourist or a 
student in the regular academic pro- 
gram. On completion of an accept- 
able report of their field experiences, 
participants will be given credit toward 
their degree. The program is sup- 
ported by a grant of $40,000:from the 
Carnegie Corporation. 


Tos Atomic Energy Commission has 
approved a new two-year program 
in radiation control and health physics 
at the School of Public Health, Uni- 
versity of Michigan. Students hold- 
ing AEC. scholarships are eligible 
to enroll. Those successfully com- 
pleting the program will receive a 
Master’s degree in public health with 
specialization in radiation control. 


Tor College of Engineering of 
Michigan State University in co-opera- 
tion with the College of Arts and 
Sciences is offering a new program in 
engineering for international service. 
Students enrolled in the program will 
take the customary engineering courses 
during their first two years, and will 
add liberal-arts courses to specialized 
engineering courses in the last three. 
Students will also study the econ- 
omy, geography, history, language, 
and politics of the region where 
they expect to work. Upon comple- 
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tion of the five-year program, both the 
Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of 
Science degrees will be awarded. The 
dean of the College of Engineering 
has announced that additional joint 
programs may be worked out with 
other fields, such as business and 
education. 


“Tae Delta Kappa Gamma Society 
has announced the eighth Educator’s 
Award of $1,000, granted biennially 
for outstanding books in education. 
It will be given for the most significant 
contribution to education written by 
a woman between April 1, 1958, and 
April 1, 1960. Consideration will be 
given to publications which deal with 
basic issues and basic aspects of 
education rather than to those merely 
descriptive of educational practice. 
Unpublished manuscripts will not be 
considered. All books submitted must 
be in the hands of the judges not later 
than May 1, 1960. Presentation of 
the award will be made at the con- 
vention of the Society in Bal Harbour, 
Florida, in August, 1960. 


Taz Comparative Education Society 
and the Commission on International 
Education of Phi Delta Kappa are 
sponsoring a seminar on comparative 
education with field trips in the 
Soviet Union next summer, August 14- 
September 17. The program is planned 
and directed by the Trade Union of 
Educational and Scientific Workers of 
the U.S.S.R. This year, the changes 
which have been introduced as a 
result of the reforms of 1959-60 will 
be studied. Anyone engaged in col- 
lege teaching or in work in inter- 
national education is eligible to par- 
ticipate in the trip by becoming a 
member of the Society. The total cost 
of participation will be approximately 
$1,700. This includes transportation 
to and from Moscow and all expenses 
within the Soviet Union. 
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Tas Office of Education, U. S. De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, has compiled a list of studies 
of higher education conducted in the 
United States since 1950 by colleges 
and universities and state, regional, 
and national educational organizations. 
The listing, entitled Reporter: Clear- 
inghouse of Studies of Higher Education, 
can be procured from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government 


Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 


Taz Mershon Committee on Educa- 
tion in National Security at Ohio 
State University has announced an 
award of $2,500 for the best book- 
length manuscript on national security 
submitted by April 1, 1960. The 
economic, political, ideological, sci- 
entific, and diplomatic aspects of the 
problem of national security, as well 
as the military threat, are acceptable 
subjects for discussion. Partially com- 
pleted or proposed works will not be 
considered. The work that is awarded 
the prize will be published by the 
University Press; and the author will 
receive royalties. Manuscripts should 
be sent to the Mershon Committee, 
Ohio State University Press, 164 West 
Nineteenth Avenue, Columbus 
Ohio. If no work of satisfactory 
quality is submitted, the award will 


be withheld. 


‘Teo state universities, Illinois and 
Wayne, have moved to eliminate from 
their offerings high  school-level 
mathematics courses. Starting in the 
fall of 1961, all students entering the 
College of Liberal Arts and Sciences 
at Illinois must have had at least one 
unit each of algebra and plane geom- 
etry. Wayne has announced plans 
to eliminate gradually over the next 
four years high school-level courses 
in its principal mathematics curricu- 
lum. Students directly affected will 
be those entering the calculus— 
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analytical geometry sequence needed 
in engineering, mathematics, chemis- 
try, and physics. Revisions will begin 
in the fall of 1960, and by September, 
1962, four credit courses in algebra, 
solid geometry, trigonometry, and 
intermediate algebra will have been 
eliminated. 


"Tus Council on Higher Education 
in the American Republics, organized 
this year to strengthen ties among 
universities in the Americas, has 
received a grant of $130,000 from the 
Carnegie Corporation to support its 
program of exchange visits of North 
and Latin American educators. In 
addition to the Council’s regular 
program, an international conference 
will be held in February, 1960, at 
Vifia del Mar, Chile. 


Tas Ford Foundation has announced 
a new program of grants designed to 
improve engineering education in the 
United States. A total of $19,050,000 
has been given to ten institutions: 
California, Carnegie, Case, and Massa- 
chusetts institutes of technology, 
Purdue and Stanford universities, and 
the universities of California at Los 
Angeles, Illinois, Michigan, and Wis- 
consin. Approximately half of the 
total grant will be used to recruit 
qualified engineers for academic 
careers and to strengthen existing 
faculties. The remainder will be used 
to accelerate curriculum modernization 
and for experiments with new courses 
and teaching methods. 


Recent announcements from Colum- 
bia College and the University of 
Illinois illustrate the growing move- 
ment to strengthen instruction in 
foreign languages, and indicate some 
of the difficulties that will be faced 
in doing so. Columbia is increasing 
its foreign-language admission require- 
ments. Starting in the fall of 1962, 
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applicants will be asked to present 
three years of satisfactory work in one 
foreign language, and will be expected 
to demonstrate competence in oral 
comprehension as well as_ reading 
ability. It is hoped that by meeting 
this requirement and doing one year of 
intensive college-level work, all gradu- 
ates of the College will acquire a work- 
ing knowledge and comprehension of 
the language of at least one foreign ° 
country. 

If colleges generally increase their 
requirements in the foreign-language 
field, the present shortage of qualified 
teachers will be aggravated. A recent 
study at Illinois shows that requests 
for teachers of foreign languages last 
year totaled ten times the number of 
Seniors graduating with majors in 
this area, and it is expected that the 
ratio this year will be even higher. 


Sropents at Columbia University 
have formed a tutoring agency to 
provide instruction in high-school and 
junior-high school subjects. The a- 
gency has an advisory board of uni- 
versity officials which selects, as tutors, 
students who have demonstrated 
superior ability in the subjects they 
will teach. A moderate fee is charged 
for each session, which may take place 
at the University or in the home of. 
the high-school student. 


‘be STRENGTHEN the liberal-arts cur- 
riculum at Mills College, the faculty 


has approved the termination of 
predominantly vocational courses and 
degree programs. As soon as students 
now in the programs complete their 
studies and the existing contracts 
with the faculty are fulfilled, the 
following fields will be dropped: 
business studies, medical-record li- 
brary science, nursing, occupational 
administration, and home economics. 
The College will award only the 
Bachelor of Arts degree. 
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A SouTHerRN Moperate Speaks, dy 
Brooks Hays. Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina: University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1959. xiiit+231 pp. 
$3.50. 

History has a way of sometimes 
catching up with art. Long before 
Governor Faubus became an inter- 
national symbol of Southern intran- 
sigence in the face of the now five-year- 
old Supreme Court decision on school 
desegregation, Little Rock, Arkansas, 
had acquired distinction as the home 
town of Nurse Nellie Forbush in 
Rodgers and Hammerstein’s South 
Pacific. Nellie, it will be recalled, 
claims that she was born with an 
emotional attitude which makes it 
impossible for her to marry a man 
who is the father of Polynesian 
children. But she is promptly con- 
tradicted by Lieutenant Cable, who 
bitterly protests that you’ve got to be 
carefully taught to hate, carefully 
taught to detest people with different 
skin color or eye slant, “to hate all 
the people your relatives hate.” The 
weight of sociological and psycho- 
logical evidence supports Lieutenant 
Cable’s viewpoint. The hatreds which 
underlie racial anxieties and antago- 
nisms are, indeed, carefully taught. 
However, this also means that they 
are subject to a process of reorientation 
and redirection. 

A major factor in this process of 
re-education is the voice of moderation 
that is heard in several quarters in the 
South. There is scarcely a more 
eloquent or more persuasive exponent 
of this philosophy of moderation than 
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former Representative Brooks Hays, 
who staked his political future on the 
doctrine of judicious calm and rational 
deliberation and lost—temporarily, at 
least. 

In straightforward, unadorned prose, 
Mr. Hays tells directly and simply, and 
with good humor, the story of his 
efforts both in Arkansas and in 
Washington to give effective voice to 
the doctrine of moderation. The path 
of the moderate, he conclusively 
demonstrates, is by no means “the 
easy way out.” The more dramatic 
features of Mr. Hays’s narrative include 
his unhappy attempts in the 1940’s 
to get his gradualistic Arkansas plan 
for civil-rights legislation adopted in 
the face of more coercive proposals, 
and his equally unsuccessful role as 
mediator between Governor Faubus 
and President Eisenhower in the 1957 
Little Rock crisis. One wishes that 
others in public life would heed his 
appeals for “exhaustive deliberation” 
and “the rule of law.” 

One need not agree with Mr. Hays 
to recognize his fundamental integrity 
and his dedication to the highest 
ideals of the American, Jeffersonian, 
and Christian traditions. His view 
of the 1954 decision as based on social- 
science rather than legal foundations 
involves a curious and false dichotomy. 
His mystical dependence on “Time” 
for the resolution of social conflicts 
suggests a passivity which his own 
career belies. And his view of the 
role of the churches in the school 
crisis is understandably exaggerated. 
A study in the March, 1959, issue of 
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the American Journal of Sociology 
noted that most Little Rock ministers 
were far less active and vocal in the 
racial crisis than the policies of their 
national church bodies would have 
led one to expect. On the other hand, 
the sociologists found that a small 
number of ministers “continued to 
express vigorously the moral impera- 
tive as they saw it, in the face of 
congregational disaffection, threatened 
reprisal, and the lukewarm support or 
quiet discouragement of their superiors 
and peers.””! 

The authors must have had Brooks 
Hays in mind, for these words admir- 
ably describe his activities. Despite 
his defeat in the 1958 Congressional 
election, Mr. Hays will have the 
opportunity, once again, to employ 
his political and administrative talents, 
for President Eisenhower has ap- 
pointed him director of the TVA, 
and his appointment has been con- 
firmed by the U.S. Senate. 

Harry ALPERT 
University of Oregon 


Ir Has Happenep Here, dy Virgil T. 
Blossom. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1959. xiit+209 pp. $2.95. 
We are, all of us, more knowing 

than we were a few years ago about 

the maneuvers that are possible within 
the Supreme Court’s decision on 
desegregation. And I suppose with 
this has come some slackening of hope 
amongst Negroes and white liberals. 
We know now that the South’s 
resources for defiance and temporizing 
are immense, as we know that local 
political power and economic con- 
siderations seem vastly to outweigh 
moral and political ideology as decision- 
determinants. Little Rock has con- 
tributed more than any other event 
to a more sober outlook on the matter 
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of race and the public schools in the 
Southern states. 

There had to be a Little Rock 
somewhere. Segregationists had to 
learn not to be carried away to the 
point of a showdown by their insur- 
rectionist talk of the supremacy of 
state over federal law, and they had to 
learn that to talk of a closed public- 
school system is. a nice bluff but to 
have it is no bargain. And sooner or 
later the South, behind the times on 
social movements as usual, had to 
discover a Communist under every 
bed and put a McCarthy on every 
pedestal. 

Virgil Blossom’s book is a chronicle 
of these things. For all its naiveté, 
it is a fascinating and revealing book— 
revealing as much by what it does not 
say as by what it does. As school 
superintendent in Little Rock, Mr. 
Blossom initiated in 1955 a phased 
program for desegregating the city’s 
public schools. The program was to 
begin in 1957-58 in the higher grades 
and to be completed by 1963. It was 
advanced in good faith, and seemed 
legally sound: the School Board had 
reasonable and excellent legal advice 
from the beginning. Citizen support 
seemed assured, and the governor’s 
office a bulwark. 

Then the segregationists moved into 
action with a haphazard and spasmodic 
operation that looks coherent and well 
planned in retrospect only because it 
was successful. They worked on 
Governor Faubus and on the public. 
Their apparent success when Faubus 
surrounded Central High School with 
the National Guard seemed to evapo- 
rate before their eyes when the to!st 
Airborne Division mdved in. But the 
governor’s political supremacy encour- 
aged the insurrectionists, and educa- 
tion during the 1957-58 school year 
was severely impaired by adult- 
encouraged youngsters who warred on 
Negroes and “nigger-lovers.” Intimi- 
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dation occurred in the adult com- 
munity also: the most impressive 
passages of Blossom’s book deal with 
the fears of law-abiding citizens and 
the powerful, extreme behavior of 
anarchists. Except perhaps for 
Faubus, no one was privy to more of 
the inside story of Little Rock than 
was Virgil Blossom. 

And yet Blossom tells us surpris- 
ingly little that a perceptive reader 
of the newspapers might not report. 
What were the significant events of 
Little Rock? What were their sig- 
nificant causes? What might have 
been done at the local level that was 
not done? What can the author 
advise local school authorities else- 
where? The reader gets little help 
on these questions. 

Local authorities and citizens— 
except for a lame-duck city adminis- 
tration—emerge exonerated. Even 
Governor Faubus receives reasonably 
mild criticism. It was “outsiders” — 
the likes governor, 


of Georgia’s 
Marvin Griffin, and some Louisiana 
newspapers—who stirred up the local 


citizens, and it was ‘“‘outsiders’’— 
representatives of the federal govern- 
ment—who by their failure to 
announce firm intentions precipitated 
Faubus into his rashness, and by their 
failure to prosecute members of the 
Black Monday (September 23) mob 
encouraged intimidation throughout 
the community. 
the Eisenhower administration or 
deny that Deep South segregationists 
wanted Little Rock to fight their 
battles; but mistakes, and major ones, 
were made at the local level as well. 
These Blossom lacks either the insight 
or the courage to tell us about: 

(1) Local leaders misread meaningful 
signs. The author tells us that in 
March, 1957, the voters of Little 
Rock supported, by a _ two-to-one 
majority, two candidates for the 
School Board who accepted the 
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Board’s desegregation plan. True. 
He takes this as evidence of an 
accepting public attitude. False. 
Little Rock’s Ward Five, an influential 
white ward, whose children would go 
to the new, and all-white, Hall High 
School in September, combined with 
the Negro precincts to supply this 
majority. Take these votes away 
and majority support shifts to the two 
candidates entered by the Citizens 
Council. 

Similarly, Faubus’ prior moderation 
on race was assumed automatically to 
pertain to Little Rock in spite of the 
fact that he owed little to the city: 
Faubus’ son Xouldn’t get along with 
the “city-slickers” at Central High; 
neither Faubus nor his family had 
been accepted in local society; and 
worst of all, Little Rock had actually 
supported a Republican who ran 
against him in 1954. 

(2) Blossom argues that the federal 
authorities should have imprisoned 
adult lawbreakers. There is no reason 
to question this position. But a 
comparable indecisiveness in school 
authorities encouraged the violent and 
dismayed the decent among Central 
High School students. Both the diary 
of Mrs. L. C. Bates, state president 
of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, and 
testimony by Central High faculty in 
federal court in June, 1958, show 
clearly that bullies who annoyed and 
attacked the nine Negro students were 
handled with timidity, not firmness. 

(3) Little Rock’s original desegrega- 
tion plans spoke without equivocation 
of full and complete desegregation by 
1963. But as opposition became stri- 
dent, there appeared a signal unwill- 
ingness to defend the proposal, and 
the manner of describing it underwent 
a metamorphosis that encouraged all- 
out segregationists to continue their 
assault. What was called at first a 
“forward-looking, progressive plan” 
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came to be described as allowing ‘‘the 
least possible integration over the 
longest period of time it is legaliy 
possible to have”; and in time the plan 
was presented as one that would 
admit nine Negroes (‘for appearance’s 
sake”) and “there’s no telling when 
another one will get in.” 

(4) Important decisions were made 
on fragmentary evidence and with no 
apparent awareness of the experience 
of other communities, for example, 
Louisville, Kentucky. To illustrate, 
Mr. Blossom abandoned the idea of 
beginning desegregation at the first- 
grade level because, when he addressed 
Parent-Teacher Association meetings, 
the parents most outspoken against 
integration had children in the lowest 
grades. This is a strange way to 
sample public opinion or to determine 
educational policy. 

(5) High in the hills on the western 
edge of Little Rock, in the city’s most 
exclusive residential area, on a tract 
of land not in the city in 1954, Hall 
High School opened in the fateful 
September of 1957 with no Negro 
students and with plans to keep it 
that way. Its opening drained off a 
high proportion of leaders and good 
citizens from Central High School. 
It also convinced other whites that 
Ward Five was trying to force desegre- 
gation on them while preserving 
segregation for itself. While Mr. 
Blossom has some things to say about 
Hall High, nothing in his remarks 
indicates that he is aware of the 
crucial mistake in strategy it sym- 
bolizes. 

(6) Mr. Blossom’s valiant efforts to 
run a school system during 1957-58 
were sabotaged by the default of local 
leadership and support. All of Main 
Street and almost all of the pulpits 
were silent during this time, victimized 
by caution and fear. Yet Mr. 
Blossom’s own actions in failing to 
organize support for the Board’s plans 
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and in rejecting offers of help from 
community representatives contrib- 
uted heavily to his predicament. 
Preparing Little Rock for desegrega- 
tion was more of a one-man show than 
he tells us. An offer from the minis- 
terial association to assist in preparing 
the community was rejected on “the 
less said the better’ grounds. Mr. 
Blossom attended two hundred and 
twenty-five local meetings, as he 
reports, but he traveled the same 
circuit over and over: civic, business, 
church, social, and P.T.A. groups. 
Working-class organizations, for exam- 
ple labor and industrial groups, were 
not on the circuit, and the organiza- 
tionally inactive were not touched. 
If you were an Episcopalian, a 
Rotarian, and a Main Street business- 
man, you heard the school superin- 
tendent a number of times. But then, 
Episcopal businessmen Rotarians don’t 
march in mobs even when they have 
never met the school superintendent. 

(7) It is hard to tell whether the 
good will of Negroes would have been 
of much comfort to Mr. Blossom 
during those hectic days of 1957-58. 
It should be noted, regardless, that 
except for a meeting soon after the 
May 17, 1954, decision, representatives 
of the Negro community were not 
consulted on the formulation of policy 
or well informed concerning policy 
decisions. This was nowhere clearer 
than in the last days before school 
opened in September, 1957, when no 
Negroes knew which children would 
attend Central High or whether appli- 
cations were still accepted. Mr. 
Blossom’s book confirms a widely held 
suspicion that principals in the Negro 
schools were used to discourage trans- 
fers to Central High: “I told the 
principals to talk with these students 
and their parents about the problems 
that any child would face in a pilot 
program of integration . . . . In this 
way, the original number of about 
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eighty was reduced to thirty-two” 
(page 20). The superintendent then 
personally screened out an additional 
fifteen. One wonders whether Mr. 
Blossom yet understands why he 
became a tarnished champion in the 
Negro community. 

Virgil Blossom is a capable and 
honest man, who deserved a better 
fate. The attempt of this review to 
draw from his book some of its 
unstated meanings does not, if properly 
read, disparage his efforts or his 
account. Community crises reveal 
the complex patterns, schisms, align- 
ments, and assumptions of a social 
system perhaps better than any other 
data. Mr. Blossom’s account gives us 
another example, an especially unique 
one, of the interplay of community 
forces, if we but move the actor 
aside and look at them. If for no 
other reason than this, his book is a 
welcome addition to the literature. 

Ernest Q. CAMPBELL 
University of North Carolina 


Liperat EpucaTion AND THE Demo- 
craTic IDEAL, by 4. Whitney Gris- 
wold. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1959. ix+136 pp. $.95. 
This volume contains some fourteen 

speeches and essays by A. Whitney 

Griswold, president of Yale University. 

It takes its title from the first essay. 

The other contributions about various 

aspects of education range through 

the following topics: “Liberal Educa- 
tion Is Practical Education”; “What 

We Don’t Know Will Hurt Us”; 

“Better Men and Better Mousetraps”’; 

“Time to Repair the Bridge”; “On 

Reading”; “On Conversation”; ‘“Fur- 

ther Obsequies for the Grammarian”’; 

“The Creative Individual”; “The 

Limited Competence of the State”; 

“Freedom, Security, and the Univer- 

sity Tradition”; “The Cost of Free- 

dom”; “The Basis of a Rule of 
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Law”; and “‘Society’s Need for Man.” 

This listing gives a clear index of the 
wide range of topics considered by 
President Griswold. It gives no indi- 
cation, however, of the directness of 
expression or the deep seriousness with 
which the different topics are exam- 
ined. As the reader might expect from 
a scholar, the initial essay considers 
the relation between liberal education 
and democratic society. Historically, 
it appears that the true foundation of 
widely diffused liberal educaticn in the 
United States is found in Adams and 
Jefferson rather than, as many people 
have supposed, in Andrew Jackson 
and Horace Mann. 

The second essay examines the 
practicality of liberal education and 
finds it the most useful kind in society, 
aside from the vocational skills that 
people must possess to earn their 
livelihood. But a livelihood is not 
the whole of life, and in providing 
something to occupy leisure time or a 
means of carrying out a citizen’s 
responsibilities to society, liberal edu- 
cation is without a competitor. 

The present controversy over the 
state of our schools is considered in 
the long perspective of history. 
Parallels are found for the followers 
of John Dewey, with their devotion to 
vocational and instrumental training, 
among the Sophists of Greece, against 
whom Plato and Aristotle struggled. 

One of the most important of this 
series of essays is “The Limited 
Competence of the State.” In recent 
years, we have seen the governmental 
machinery become more and more 
powerful and invade many aspects of 
social life not formerly the concern of 
government. Because of the power 
of the purse, legislatures are investigat- 
ing many agencies concerning which 
the state is not competent to make a 
judgment. In many state constitu- 
tions, the government is given powers 
to legislate on a number of matters 
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but is adjured to support and nourish 
education. By implication, educa- 
tional institutions are specialized 
social agencies, judgments about which 
are quite beyond the competence of 
government. 

In summary, then, this is a stimu- 
lating series of essays on a broad 
range of topics of concern in education 
generally. Although the plan of the 
volume makes any continuous thread 
of argument nearly impossible, it is 
almost ideally arranged ‘for serious 
reading by school and college teachers 
and officials. 

L. S. WoopBuRNE 
University of Washington 


anp University TRUSTEE- 
sHiP, by Morton A. Rauh. Yellow 
Springs, Ohio: Antioch Press, 1959. 
112 pp. $1.00. 

Written in response to a request by 
twenty-two chairmen of boards of 
trustees, this handbook is designed to 
give useful information on the most 
common problems of academic trus- 
tees. It is based chiefly on more than 
a score of interviews with trustees, 
presidents, and faculty members in the 
leading colleges and universities of 
the United States. However, the 
voluminous literature on the subject 
is not neglected. In addition to many 
references in footnotes, Appendix A 
contains a short but carefully selected 
bibliography for the trustee who 
desires to do further reading. Sixteen 
sample cases of difficult problems and 
their resolutions are described with 
detail. For the trustee who wishes a 
brief and condensed account of the 
responsibilities of the academic trustee 
and the accepted practices in the 
leading private institutions, this book- 
let is of outstanding quality. 

The main subjects discussed are the 
characteristics of college trusteeship; 
the duties of the board in relation to 
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the president, the faculty, the educa- 
tional program, and finances and 
management; the qualifications of 
trustees; the mechanics of board 
organization; the new trustee; and the 
trustee in the public institution. 
Although it is held that private and 
public institutions have many prob- 
lems in common, major consideration 
is given to trusteeship in private 
institutions, and no specific attention 
is given to trusteeship in the church- 
related college. Appendix B records 
the 1940 Statement of Principles on 
Academic Freedom and Tenure, and 
Appendix C presents the Statement 
on Procedural Standards in Faculty 
Dismissal Proceedings, as approved 
by the Council of the American 
Association of University Professors 
in 1957 and the Association of Ameri- 
can Colleges in 1958. A comprehen- 
sive and detailed index is added. 

At a time when enrollments are 
mounting rapidly, when financial prob- 
lems are acute because of the need to 
expand physical facilities and to 
increase faculty salaries, when cur- 
riculums are being reorganized to 
meet changing educational demands, 
and when teaching techniques and 
class-size are being brought under 
critical review, no trustee can afford 
to rely solely on the usual and essential 
virtues of humility and open-minded- 
ness. He will wish to be informed 
on the current major issues and 
problems in higher education, and on 
the principles and policies employed 
in the best institutions to settle them. 
With this knowledge, he will doubtless 
be convinced that, in the long run, 
colleges and universities can be success- 
ful only when trustees, the president, 
and the faculty co-operate in an 
atmosphere, not of dictatorial author- 
ity, but of orderly planning, good will, 
and mutual understanding. 

Wa ter S. GAMERTSFELDER 
Ohio University 
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